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TO 



5r. 1. ®. %homn0, 



LIVERPOOL, 



TO MARK THE AUTHOR'S APPRECIATION 



OF HIS CONSISTENT ADVOCACY ON MEDICAL GROUNDS 



OF THE PRINCIPLES HEREIN MAINTAINED 
ON SCRIPTURAL GROUNDS 



THIS LITTLE BOOK IS RESPECTFULLY 



INSCRIBED. 




Mv friend the Rev. A. J. Parry has honoured me with the 
request to prefix a few words to the following exposition and 
enforcement on scriptural principle of the practice of total 
abstinence from intOJticating drinks. If I had thought that 
compliance with this request involved on my part the 
assumption that his statements and arguments need either 
confirmation or commendation from me, I should not have 
written this preface. In my judgment, the work is happily 
independent of any adventitious aids. It may safely be left, 
without another word, to the candid criticism of every 
reader. I accept the invitation of the author, because it is 
a pleasure to me to be identified with him in any work of 
faith, in any effort to glorify our Saviour, or to serve our 
brethren. The friendship which subsists between us has 
been fruitful in pleasant fellowship and much prpfitabie 
intercourse ; and now that Divine Providence has separated 
us by a day's journey from each other, I eagerly avail myself 
of every opjxirtunity of expressing the esteem and love in 
which I hold him. At the same time I am the more prompt 
to do as he desires on account of the interest I take in the 
subject-matter discussed in this book. The evils of intem- 
perance are so varied and so manifold, the temptations which 
beset the moderate drinker are so subtle and so influential, 
and the reasons for total abstinence from intoxicating drink 
seem to me to be so weighty and so conclusive, that I can do 



none other than join with the author in devout thankfulness 
for the rapid speed of ihe principles and practice of total 
abstinence during the last few years, and in the expression of 
the earnest hope that all Christians, and especially ministers 
of the gospel, may soon join the ranks of total abstainers. 
We are not forgetful that good men and true, some of whom 
wear the " crown of glory " (hoary hairs), for they are found 
in their old age " in the way of righteousness," and others 
of whom, friends whom we value, and whose godliness we 
strive to emulate, are our contemporaries and companions, 
do not " see eye to eye " with us in this matter. They claim 
the liberty of Christians, and in its exercise they prefer the 
moderate use of, to total abstinence from, intoxicating drinks. 
We dare not sit in judgment upon them, though we plead 
with them and entreat a blessing for our statements and 
arguments. One such, a Christian minister of high stand. 
ing, great attainments, rare power, and much spirituality^ 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown — has passed a severe sentence upon 
total abstainers. In his Misread Passages of Scripture, there 
is a thoughtful and suggestive essay on " The Law of Absti- 
nence," based on i Cor. viii. 13, in which he condemns 
habitual abstinence from lawful meats and drinks from 
regard to the weakness of others. Mr. Brown goes so far, 
indeed, as to affirm that acts of abstinence, which have their 
reason and justification in the weakness of others, when 
moulded into habits, fall in the way of the withering denun- 
ciation which I Tim. iv. i — -4 expresses. This is strong 
language. Does Mr. Brown mean to identify the total 
abstinence he repudiates with "doctrines of devils," with 
" speaking lies in hyjjocrisy " ? He surely is not of opinion 
that such total abstainers as he describes give heed to " se- 




ducing si)irits," or that Christians like Mr. Parry " depart 
from the faith " and have " their conscience seared with a 
hot iron." We do not care to inquire further into this 
matter. An argument which leads to so monstrous a con- 
clusion must contain many a lurking fallacy. To confound 
Christians, who abstain from intoxicants for the sake of the 
kingdom of God, and that they may the more effectually help 
in recovering drunkards out of "the snare of the devil," and 
in preventing youth from falling into the snare, with the men 
denounced in i Tira. iv. i — 3, is to violate the law of charity 
which commands us to believe all things and to hope all 
things, and which demands of Mr. Brown, "Who art thou 
that judges,! another man's servant ? to his own master he 
standeth or falleth ; yea, he shall be holden up : for God is 
able to make him stand." Evidently all the intolerance is 
not on the side of total abstainers. Of course Mr. Brown 
differs from the view which total abstainers take of the 
nature of intoxicating drinks. He siieaks of total abstinence 
as "a permanent confession of weakness," "a habit of life 
confusedly built on the weakness of others," " an unnatural 
condition." He seems to regard intoxicating drinks as "a 
creature of God," provided by Divine Wisdom and Love as 
a supply of what men need. We dispute all this. Total 
abstinence is an assertion of strength of character, not of 
weakness. To resolve on abstinence, to keep true to the 
pledge of abstinence at all times and under all circumstances, 
to conquer and to crucify the flesh with its lust after false 
stimulants, is the act of the strong. Total abstinence, at 
least the total abstinence in which I believe, is buih on a 
surer and firmer foundation than the weakness of others. 
It rests upon hatred of sin, and on the resolve not to play 
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with fires which have destroyed mighty intellects and pro- 
mising characters; upon the conviction that it must be 
pleasing to God and therefore profitable to men — or, if any 
choose so to put it, profitable to men and therefore pleasing 
to God — to abstain from that which is not essential or con- 
tributive to physical health, or strength of intellect, or 
clearness of judgment, or a virtuous life, and which has often 
proved to be in varied ways injurious to man. Mr. Brown 
begs the whole question when he suggests that what he 
would cdll the moderate use of alcoholic drinks is a natural 
condition, and that such drinks are made by God to be 
received with thanksgiving, as though brewers and distillers 
were specially inspired by God to devote themselves to the 
manufacture of beer and spirits. All this we persistently 
deny. Did God provide beer and spirits for Adam and Eve 
in Paradise? Were intoxicants necessary to Samuel, to 
Daniel, to John the Baptist ? Why were strong drinks pro- 
hibited to priests while engaged in the actual service of the 
temple? I do not here press the argument suggested 
beyond the point that we are at liberty to abstain, and in 
abstaining do not expose ourselves to the condemnation 
pronounced upon us. What God allowed and approved in 
the Nazarite he does not reprobate in the Christian. The 
other view, that it is the Divine will Christians should 
abstain from intoxicating drinks — my friend Mr. Parry 
expounds and enforces in the following pages, from which I 
have too long detained the reader. 

CHAS, WILLIAMS. 
accrington, 
June 9, 1879 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



The following treatise is presented to the public as a 
humble attempt to redeem certain passages of Scripture 
from what the writer considers a most mischievous mis- 
application of them. These passages occur in the Apostle 
Paul's argument relating to meats offered to idols. They 
are the following : — 

** But meat commendeth us not to God : for neither, if we 
eat, are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse." — I Cor. viii. 8. 

** All things are lawful for me." — x. 23. 

** For why is my liberty judged of another man's conscience? 
For if I by grace be a partaker, why' am I evil spoken of 
for that for which I give thanks ? " — x. 29 (last clause), 30. 

When the duty of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks is urged upon Christians on scriptural grounds, it is 
no unusual thing to hear the above passages quoted as a 
set off to such appeals. It is often contended that the 
words embody principles which condemn total abstinence 
and approve of liberty in matters of meats and drinks. It 
is, of course, taken for granted that the words quoted 
are the utterances of Paul, and embody principles enun- 
ciated by him. This supposition, in the writer's opinion, 
involves a very grave misapprehension of the import and 
relation of the words in the original argument. There are 
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considerations which prove to him beyond doubt that these 
cannot be Paul's sentiments, but those of the Corinthian 
brethren, and quoted by Paul merely for the purpose of 
refutation. The following facts show the strong probability 
of this position. 

It appears that there obtained among the Corinthian 
Christians practices which were utterly incompatible with 
the spirit and teaching of Christianity. These practices 
were evidently traces of their former life, "when they 
wrought the will of the Gentiles and walked in lascivious- 
ness, lust, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries:" To many of these vile practices 
they still clung under the influence of certain false notions 
they had imbibed respecting the liberty of the Gospel. To 
such a length had these practices obtained in the church of 
Corinth that the Apostle was induced to write a letter 
animadverting upon and denouncing in the severest terms 
the conduct of some of its members. To this letter there 
is evidently, a reference in the following passage. 

" I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with fornicators : 
yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous, or extortioners, or with idolators, for then must 
ye needs go out of the world. But now I have written unto 
you not to keep company, if any man that is called a brother, 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one no not to eat.'* 
V. 9— II. 

There is here evidently a reference to a former letter. 
We are aware that it is contended that the phrase " I wrote 
to you in a letter " is only an instance of the epistolary aorist^ 
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and that it simply means that the Apostle was then engaged 
in writing a letter to them. We readily admit that there' are 
instances where the aorist is obviously employed in this 
sense — the writer putting himself in the position of the 
reader, who, of course, regards the letter as a thing com- 
pleted. There are irrefragable reasons however why this 
force of the aorist cannot be accepted here. 

(i) Such a meaning attached to it here would ren- 
der wholly superfluous the expression, "in a letter." It 
would have sufficed to say, " I wrote to you." On the face 
of it, the addition of the phrase " in a letter " indicates that 
the reference must be to an epistle previously written, 
and not to the one he was then engaged upon. On the 
other supposition it is both inelegant and unmeaning. In 
the letter designated by us * The second ' we find an 
example of what we contend for. In chapter ii., verses 3 
and 9 the Apostle makes a reference to the letter he was 
then engaged in writing. In doing so he employs the 
simple expression, "1 write to you" but in chapter vii., 
ver. 8, when referring to the letter he had previously 
written, viz., the one we call *the first,' he employs the 
additional phrase "with a letter" or "in (cv) a letter." 
Now if the expression "with" or " in a letter" occurring in the 
second epistle refers to a letter previously written, must not 
the same kind of expression occurring in the first epistle refer 
to another, written previously to that ? 

(2) In 2 Cor. X. 10, II, there is reference to letters, 

**For his letters^ say they, are weighty and powerful; but his 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech is contemptible. 
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Let such an one think this, that in word such as we are, 
by letters when we are absent, such will we be also in deed 
when we are present." 

From the repeated reference to " letters " in these verses it 
seems certain that there had been more than one letter 
written before the one in which the term occurs. 

(3) The passage already quoted from i Cor. v. 9, 11, 
enumerates a list of sins which were the subject matter of 
the letter in question. But we do not find in the so called 
* first letter' the remotest reference to some of them. It 
is therefore obvious that the letter which dealt with these 
could not mean the one he was then engaged in writing. 

For these reasons I feel constrained to believe that the 
Apostle had written to the Corinthians a letter before the 
one forming the first in the New Testament canon. Further, 
it is evident that the Corinthians sent a rsply to the letter in 
question. There is a reference to such a reply in i Cor. 
vii. I 



** Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote to me. 
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In their reply the Corianthans seem to have attempted 
to justify the practices upon which the Apostle had 
animadverted. To this end they advanced reasons and 
enunciated principles which were in utter contravention of 
the spirit and teaching of Christianity— reasons which 
were in fact but embodiments of the latitudinarian 
sentiments of the Epicurean school of philosophy. By 
these sentiments Corinthian society was at this time largely 
pervaded. It would appear that some of the Corinthian 
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converts had failed to divest themselves entirely of some of 
them, and pleaded their right to practice them under the 
cloak of Christian liberty. (Gal. v. 13. i Peter ii. 16) 

The letter designated by us the first to the Corinthians is 
partly a reply to the letter of the Corinthian Church above 
alluded to. I say, partly a reply to their letter ; for the first 
six chapters contain a condemnation of their doings based 
upon information furnished by those who were of the house 
of Chloe. It is only in the seventh chapter the Apostle 
begins to deal with the contents of their letter. From it he 
evidently quotes, for the purpose of refuting them, the pleas 
and reasons advanced by them in justification of their 
doings. 

In tracing therefore the Apostle's argument we must be 
very careful to distinguish between the pleas of the 
Corinthians, as quoted by Paul, and his replies thereto. 
Great obscurity often appears in expositions of these 
discussions owing to the frequent confounding of the notions 
of the Corinthians with the Apostle's refutation of them. 

One of the Corinthian practices condemned by the 
Apostle was the frequenting of the heathen temples and 
the partaking of the feasts got up there in honour of the 
gods (viii. 10). This practice they justified by the 
following pleas. 

**As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are 
oflfered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing 
in the world, and that there is none other God but one.*' 
(viii. 4.) 

** All things are lawful for me." (Chap. x. 23.) 



** For why is my liberty judged of another man's conscience? 
For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of 
for that for which I give thanks ? " (Verses 29 (last clause), 30. ) 

That the above sentiments are not Paul's but those of the 
Corinthians is evident from .the fact that in each instance 
they are followed by a statement in direct contradiction to 
them. Compare, for example, the last clause of the first 
verse of the eighth chapter with the one preceding it. The 
one is evidently intended as an animadversion upon the 
other. Also compare the second clause in the first verse 
with the statement of the seventh verse and there will be 
observed an evident contradiction as to a matter of fact. 
In the one a universality of knowledge in reference to a 
certain subject is asserted, in the other the correctness of 
this asserton is, in so many words, denied. This is wholly 
inexplicable on the supposition that both statements are 
made by Paul. On what principle of exegesis can we 
suppose that he would make a certain statement, and then 
immediately in most emphatic terms contradict it. The 
supposition is wholly untenable. In view of this our only 
alternative is to regard the sentiments condemned as 
those of the Corinthians. 

Again, let it be duly considered what imputations the 
contrary supposition must necessarily cast upon the Apostle's 
character as a teacher of Christian ethics. On the theory 
that they are his words he is made to give utterance to 
sentiments that are utterly subversive ot one of the most 
beautiful characteristics of the Gospel morality, viz., its 
benevolent regard for others — that is, its demand that 
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"every man should not look on Iiis own things but every 
man also on the things of others." The sentiments in 
question may be employed to justify any practice however 
demoralizing in tendency. The fact that they are quoted 
by non-abstainers, and made to do duty in support of the 
right of Christians to indulge in intoxicating drinks — a 
practice so fraught with untold evils — is a case in point. 
How does this comport with the purity of the morality 
taught by the Gospel and with the character of him 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as the great 
expounder of that morality? The supposition is utterly sub- 
versive of the one and highly dishonouring to the other. 
The effectual removal of the grounds of all such imputa- 
tions as are involved in the supposition in question is, in my 
opinion, no small recommendation of the method of inter- 
pretation adopted in the following exposition. 

Some contend that the apparent agreement of the passages 
under consideration with certain teachings of the Apostle in 
the letters to the Romans and Colossians prove the former 
to be also his sentiments. The following are the passages 
referred to. 

" Let not liim that eateth despise him that eatetli not; and let 
not him which eateth not judge him Ibat eateth : for God hath 
received him. Who art thou that judges! another man's 
servant ? To his own mastet he slandeth or falleth. Yea, he 
shall be holden up : for God is able to make him stand. One 
man esleemeth one day above another : another esleemelh 
eveiy day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardclh not the d?y, to the Lorti he 
doth nut wgaxH it. He thai catuih, eateth to the Lutd, for 
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he giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the Lord 
he eateth not, and giveth God thanks." Rom. xiv. 3 — 6. 

•*Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
bath days." Col. ii. 16. 

It is pleaded that these are PauFs words, and that they 
embody precisely the same teaching as the passages in 
Corinthians; hence the strong probability that the latter 
also are the utterances of Paul We readily admit that the 
above passages are Paul's, but it should be carefully noted 
that they stand in a connection and were written for a 
purpose materially different from those of the words in 
Corinthians. The meats in relation to which the Apostle, 
in the words quoted, claims liberty for the Roman and 
Colossian Christians were not necessarily meats offered unto 
idols, at least they were not meats provided and partaken of 
at the temple feasts, and this fact constitutes an essential 
difference between the two cases. One claims liberty simply 
to eat flesh meats as ordinary food and under circumstances 
which rendered the act perfectly innocent and incapable of 
abuse, whereas the other meant liberty to frequent the 
heathen temple, and sit at the table of devils, and partake of 
meats offered to idols. We can easily understand how the 
Apostle might strenuously contend for the former liberty, but 
we outrage our most cherished notions of this great Christian 
teacher when we suppose him capable of contending for the 
latter.* 



For our exposition of Rom. xiv. 3 — 6 and Col. ii. 16, see Appendix. 
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It is further worthy of notice, as corroborative of the 
statement that these two sets of passages, /.^., those in 
Corinthians and those in Romans and Colossians, were 
written by two different parties, that those in Romans and 
Colossians are put in the second and third persons, 
whereas those in Corinthians are all in the first. In the 
former the writer writes to and of others, but in the latter 
the person speaks of himself. This is quite in harmony 
with the supposition that the Corinthians are pleading their 
own cause, and that Paul is but quoting their several pleas 
in their own words. Had the passages been Paul's, the 
probability is, that as in the instances in Romans and 
Colossians, the second person would have been employed. 
For example, in Colossians, where the words and the 
sentiment are PauPs, we read, " Let no man, therefore, judge 
you in meats or in drinks. " Similarly in Romans, " But 
why dost thou judge thy brother ? " On the other hand in 
Corinthians we read, " For why is my liberty judged of ano- 
ther man's conscience ? For if / by grace be a partaker, why 
am / evil spoken of for that for which / give thanks ? " 
Now, if this passage from Corinthians were Paul's own, is it 
not more than probable that he would have used the second 
person, thus. For why, is thy liberty judged of another 
man's conscience ? For, if thou by grace be a partaker why 
art thou evil spoken of, &c. 

The more the writer considers the various reasonings of 

the Apostle relative to the meats, the more convinced is he 

that they contain the clearest possible affirmation of the 

principle of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and 

that the fullest use of these reasonings should be made to 
c 
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enforce this duty upon professing Christians. It is full 
time that Christian abstainers should begin in all earnestness 
to regard this question more from a scriptural standpoint, to 
take it up from the conviction that it is an integral part of 
practical Christianity. Some one has said, *' An infallible 
truth is an infallible power," and if we can find the practice 
of total abstinence clearly taught in the Bible, we prove it to 
be an infallible power, a power that will eventually triumph 
over the most formidable evil with which Christianity has 
ever been called upon to do battle. 



THE MEAT AEGUMENT, 



AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANS 
WHO USE INTOXICATING DRINKS. 



AN EXPOSITION OF i COR. viii.— ix. i. 



The Corinthian brethren defended their right to frequent 
the idol-temple and partake of the feasts provided there in 
honour of the false gods on four grounds, namely : — z. The 
utter nothingness of idols, 2, The absence from the act of eat- 
ing of any moral quality, j. The lawfdness of all things. 
4, The rights of personal liberty. 

These several pleas the Apostle takes up, one by one, for 
the purpose of refutation. He begins by stating the matter 
to be discussed ; — 
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"Now as touching things offered unto idols," verse I. 

Next he proceeds to quote their first plea : — 

"We know that we all have knowledge," verse i. 

This sentence is but a part of the plea ; the remaining 
portion of it will be found in verses 4 — 6. The reason why 
the Apostle pauses in his quotation of this plea is, that he 
may animadvert on this assumption of superior knowledge. 
The Apostle seems to detect a certain egotistical ring about 
this assertion calling for rebuke. With reference to it he 
observes, 

1, That this lively sense of their superior knoudedge indi- 
cates pride, 

" Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth," verse i. 

In this allusion to. the influence of a lively sense of 
knowledge upon the character in contrast to that of charity, 
the Apostle intimates that the rule of their conduct, with 
reference to the matter in hand, should have been not the 
measure of their knowledge, but a loving desire to promote 
the good of others, arising out of a broad forbearing sym- 
pathy with their weakness. 

2. He observes further^ that an assumption of a high degree 
of knowledge is evidence of the absence of it in a more genuine 
sense, 

** And if any man think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know." Verse 2. 
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Where there is true knowledge, that is, wisdom, it makes 
its possessor humble, by revealing to him not how much, 
biit how little he does know. 



** Knowledge is proud that he knows so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 



J. He declares next^ that it is not those who know God 
simply^ but those who lave him^ that are privileged to be known 
of him, 

** But if any man love God, the same is known of him. Verse 3. 

That is, known of him in the sense of being approved by 
him — known complacently as the doer of his will in refer- 
ence to those who are the special objects ot his tender and 
loving sympathy. 

Having thus administered a most fitting rebuke to their 
somewhat selfish and egotistical arrogation of knowledge, he 
resumes the quotation of their plea. 

"As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are 
offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, and that there is none other God but 
one. For though there be that are called gods, whether ih 
heaven or in earth (as there be gods many and lords many), 
but to us there is but on^ God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him." Verses 4 — 6. 

In the first clause of the verses quoted above, the Apostle, 
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after the interruption caused by the parenthesis just noticed, 
restates the matter to be discussed, and that part of the plea 
already quoted and dwelt upon. This was necessary to 
give the plea in its completeness. The kernel of the plea is 
contained in the first verse of the quotation. What follows 
is but an elaboration of the last expression in that verse. 
The Apostle, however, gives the plea at length with all its 
elaboration. I do not know whether he may not have been 
induced to do so from a kind of lurking admiration of its 
contents, notwithstanding his disapproval of the spirit in 
which it was uttered. Coming as it did from persons who 
had until so recently been " Gentiles (heathen), carried away 
unto dumb idols, even as they were led," it was a truly noble 
manifesto and evidence of remarkable progress in divine 
knowledge, and the Apostle's quoting it at length is an 
indication of his approval of its undoubting clearness and 
certain sound. 

The gist of the plea, however, consists of the statement in 
the first verse, and the inference deducible from it. It is, 
That inasmuch as they know that the idol is nothings there can 
be nothing in the meats offered in sacrifice unto them to render 
the eating of them improper. 

The Apostle does two things with reference to this plea. 
First, he denies the correctness of the assertion as to the 
universality of the knowledge regarding the true nature of 
the idol ; and, secondly, that where there was a lack of this 
knowledge, the eating of the offered meats would be an act 
of idolatry. 

"Howbeit there is not in every man that knowledge, for 
some with conscience of the idol unto this hour eat it as a 



is defiled." Vutse 7. 

Their assertion that all had the knowledge in question, 
the Apostle meets with an unqualified contradiction. They 
say " we all" have knowledge. He replies all have not that 
knowledge. It is very probable the Apostle had inform- 
ation respecting the state of things in the church at Gorinth 
which enabled him to express himself so positively on this 
point. It was not improbable that such information came 
to him, as much more he had received had come, "by them 
which were of the house of Chloe." Be that as it may, the 
Apostle knew that there were some of the Corinthian 
brethren who were possessed by a mind-haunting impression 
of the reality of the idol, and who, notwithstanding their 
profession of Christianity, still continued to entertain a 
lurking superstitious notion that it was entitled to some 
measure of reverence and worship. They had not suc- 
ceeded, as yet, in casting off altogether the effects of past 
training and old associations. The eating of meats offered 
in sacrifice to the ido! was still regarded by them as an act 
of reverence to the false god. In them, therefore, partici- 
pation in such an act was idolatry, pure and simple. And 
this would constitute the defilement which the Apostle 
declares, their conscience being weak would suffer, — that 
is, the defilement of idolatry. What the Apostle thus 
alleged as to the defiling effects attending the weak brother's 
eating of the idol-offered meats, was directly opposed to the 
opinion of the Corinthians expressed in one of their pleas. 
The Apostle seems to recognize this, for he proceeds to cite 
that plea as if to show them that he nsade the statement in 
question with a full knowledge of their opinion. 
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Tbe preseDce ctf ibe advcrsadve ~ But,'" with vfaich the plea 
b imrodticed. would seem to ^jly ib^ the Af}i05de unaided 
it as embodying a principle opjtnised to ibe one yast expressed 
by himsel£ It is ss if be k&d siid. " I know that this state- 
ment respecting the defiling influence of the weak brothers 
eating is contrary to your opinion, as the following plea of 
yours testifies^* It would bring out the meaning more 
clearly if the words were paraphrased, thus. ^ But, you say, 
meat commendeth us not to God,' &c This appears to me 
to be the full import of the ** But " with which he introduces 
the quotation. 

The introduction here of the second plea interrupts the 
natural coiu^se of his argument. Instead of following up his 
denial of the correctness of their assertion as to the univer- 
sality of the knowledge of the true nature of the idol, with a 
discussion of the matter which formed the principal point of 
their plea, he takes another course, namely, the discussion 
of the second plea. This occupies him to the end of the 
chapter, and in the first fourteen verses of the tenth chap- 
ter,* and it is only in verses 15 — 22 of the latter that he 
returns to the subject-matter of the first plea. For this 
reason this section of the argument forms what is usually 
termed an epanodos^ that is, the propositions treated in the 
inverse order of their statement The following arrange- 
ment of the text will indicate at a glance the line of thought 
and the order of the discussion : — 

• The ninth chapter is a digression. — See page 28. 
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Verse 
f As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are 4, 

I J offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is 

nothing in the world, and that there is none other God 

but one." •••••• 

2 J But meat commendeth us not to God : for neither, if we eat, 8. 
' are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. 

' But take heed lest by any means this liberty of your's become 9. 
a stumblingblock to them that are weak. For if any man 10. 
see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol's 
temple, shall not the conscience of him which is weak be 
emboldened to eat those things which are offered to idols ? 



Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should be igno- i. 
rant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
all passed through the sea ; and did all eat the same 3. 
spiritual meat ; and did all drink the same spiritual drink: 4. 
for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them: 
and that Rock was Christ. But with many of them God 5. 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the 
wilderness. Now these things were our examples, to the 6. 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted ♦ * * Wherefore let him that thinketh he 12. 
standeth take heed lest he fall. * * « Wherefore, 14. 
my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. 

' I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. The cup of 15. 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 16. 
blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ? * ♦ * Behold 18. 
Israel after the flesh : are not they which eat of the sacri- 
fices partakers of the altar? What say I then? that the 19. 
idol is any thing, or that which .is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is any thing ? But I say, that the things which the 20. 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: 
and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 

devils. 
D 



V. 
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Let us follow now the Apostle in his handling of the 
Corinthian brethren's second plea. Notice again the 
statement of it — 

** But meat commendeth us not to God : for neither, if we 
eat, are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse." Verse 8. 

The principle enunciated in this statement is, that the act 
of eating possessed no moral quality, that such an oper- 
ation could not in any wise affect a person's relation to God. 
From this they drew the inference that they were at liberty 
to eat anj^hing they chose. 

The Apostle's discussion of this matter amounts to a 
denial of their right to act upon such a principle. He aims 
to show what disastrous results were certain to accrue from 
adopting such a course. // would first imperil the spiritual 
safety of the weaker brother^ and secondly, // was a principle 
fraught with danger to the person so acting^ his boasted strength 
notwithstanding. 

The possible evil results to the weaker brother, from the 
stronger acting upon such a principle, he sets forth in the 
following verses. 

" But take heed lest by any means this liberty of your*s become 
a stumblingblock to them that are weak. For if 
any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in 
the idol's temple, shall not the conscience of him which 
is weak be emboldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols?" Verses 9, 10. 

The weak person here is the character referred to in verse 
7th, as having still a " conscience of the idol ; " that is, as 
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having a vague conviction upon his mind that the idol was 
somethings and that it was entitled to a certain degree of 
worship. To such an one, therefore, the eating of the 
things offered in sacrifice to an idol had necessarily a 
religious bearing and purpose. It could be regarded by him 
in no other light than as an act of worship to the idol-god. 
Such a person seeing his brother, however that brother may 
have been guided by a higher knowledge, sit at meat or at 
the feasts in the idol's temple, would necessarily be led to 
regard his brother's act as homage paid to the god for whose 
special honour the feast was provided. This example would 
have the effect of emboldening or confirming (oAKoSo/Aiy^iyo-cTat) 
the erroneous impressions of the weak brother respecting 
the idol's claim to worship, and of leading him to suppose 
that, to offer this mark of reverence to it, was a right and 
proper thing for Christians. He would thus be encouraged 
to do that which, from his standpoint, would be an idolatrous 
act. The Apostle, in solemn and deeply significant words, 
indicates the gravity of such a result. 

1. It involves the destruction of the weak brother. 

'*And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, 
for whom Christ died." 

The defiling of his conscience, the incurring of moral 
guilt, involves the soul's destruction. 

2. The neutralizing of Christ's redemptive work. Christ 
manifested such regard for the weak brother's welfare as to 
die to secure it ; but this is rendered of none effect by the 
influence of the strong brother's example. This mention of 
Christ dying to save him is put by the Apostle over against 
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and in contrast with the conduct that would not give up 
such a trifling matter as meats to help on the work, to secure 
which He had made such a sacrifice. 

3. It constituted a great sin against Christ. 

**But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ." Verse 12. 

Whatever tends to neutralize his redemptive work, must 
needs be a great sin against the Saviour. In view of the 
possibility of such disastrous consequences resulting from 
his indulgence in meats offered to idols, the Apostle declares 
his intention to abstain from them altogether, and for ever. 
Thus he takes the pledge of total abstinence in relation to 
them. 

"Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend." Verse 13. 

By this remarkably earnest avowal of his own intention to 
abstain from the idol-offered meats, the Apostle, with his 
usual astuteness, adopts the most effectual mode of indi- 
cating to the Corinthian brethren their duty in relation to 
the same. He enlightens them as to their obligations by 
setting before them his own personal example. It is as if he 
should say, " Learn of me in this matter ; let the fact that 
your example is liable to lead your less enlightened brethren 
to do that which is, in their case and by reason of their 
peculiar mental condition, a sinful act, persuade you to deny 
yourselves in this particular matter." 

The next chapter, the ninth, is a digression occasioned by 
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the above declaration. The subject-matter of it is not 
directly necessary to the argument. It comprises a sum- 
mary of the Apostle's life and conduct towards men in 
general and the Corinthians in particular. He shows how 
he had renunciated Apostolic rights and privileges (verses 
12, 13) whilst dwelling and labouring among them. He 
calls attention to this in illustration of the fact that the 
principle of self-sacrifice, so emphatically avowed above, had 
been the rule of his whole life, and the master motive of his 
every act, at least, since his conversion. The Apostle, 
probably, felt called upon to mention these things in order 
to demonstrate the fact, that his emphatic and impressive 
declaration of his intention to abstain from meats was no 
empty boast or mere rhetorical flourish, but a true and 
genuine expression of a well-considered purpose, — a resolu- 
ion in perfect harmony with the whole tenor of his past 
istory, and dictated solely by a sincere desire to promote 
le spiritual welfare of all men. 

Having now followed the Apostle through one stage of 
1 argument, we pause, before entering on the next, to 
^uire what is the bearing of this particular section of it 
Hn the relation of Christians to the practice of using 
ii^cating drinks. 

here is, unquestionably, between the two cases a remark- 
atanalogy. The reasoning of the Apostle relative to the 
TCi% brings out three principles. 

TMt a practice which may be indulged in with impunity 
' by iperson^ may he fraught with danger if indulged in by^ 
and^ 
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2, That the indulgence of the person to whom it is harmless 
may influence him to whom it is dangerous to the extent of 
inducing him to indulge to his injury. 

J, That this being the case, it is the duty of the stronger to 
abstain from indulgence in such practice for the sake of the 
weaker 

Let us now see how far these three principles apply, and 
with what peculiar force, to the case of intoxicating drinks. 
The first is, That a practice which may be indulged in with 
impunity by one person^ may be fraught with danger if 
indulged in by another. It cannot be denied that there are, 
in relation to these drinks, as there were in relation to the 
idol-offered meats of the temples, persons who are strong 
that is, persons who are able to indulge moderately in then 
with safety to themselves, and without their indulgenc 
degenerating into intemperance. They have that power < 
self-control and self-restraint that effectually secures the 
against those subtle influences of intoxicants, which leadi 
so many cases to habits of intemperance. Whilst muclyf 
this strength may be due to moral causes, such as fc-e 
of will, and the influence of powerful religious motives, ^t 
it is, to a far larger extent, due to physical conditions, ^^e 
possession of a peculiar constitution has more to do ^th 
its existence than anything else. A cold phlegmatic m- 
perament generally secures its possessor against the ens^ng 
power of stimulants. And very much of the pov m 
relation to these drinks, boasted in by many, is maindue 
to this cause. 

The strength possessed by the man in relation to tWol- 
offered meat was, as we have seen, moral, arising f^ his 
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superior knowledge ; but the strength possessed by the man 
in relation to these drinks may be physical as well as moral. 
But, however, these natures may differ as to the several 
causes of their respective strength, there exists this point of 
analogy between them — they have both the power of indulg- 
ing in a certain practice without detriment to themselves. 

On the other hand there are persons who manifest a 
lamentable weakness in relation to these drinks — persons 
who cannot indulge in them, even to the most moderate 
extent, without their proving a snare to them and leading 
them into excess and drunkenness. These persons' weak- 
ness, like the others' strength, is mainly constitutional. It 
is their misfortune to be possessed of a sanguineous temper- 
ament, and a lively and excitable disposition. Such disposi- 
tions a,nd temperaments are peculiarly susceptible to the 
enslaving influences of stimulants ; and if to this be added, 
as is frequently the case, the inexperience and inconsiderate- 
ness of youth, and the absence of strength of will, and the 
restraining influences of strong religious motives, there will 
always exist a strong predisposition to yield to the subtle 
influences of these drinks. 

In such persons we have clearly a case corresponding to 
the weak person in relation to the idols, and the meat offered 
to them. In each case we have an instance of a person to 
whom, owing to certain peculiarities, indulgence in a certain 
practice involves disastrous results, in the one case moral, 
in the other, physical and moral. 

So far, then, we have made clear the correspondence 
existing between the meats and intoxicating drinks, and 
that the first principle deducible from the Apostle's reason- 
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ing respecting the ancient practice applies with peculiar force 
to the modern one ; that indulgence in intoxicating drinks, 
like the eating of the offered meats, is a practice in which 
•one person may indulge without imperilling his moral safety 
but which to another may be fraught with danger. 

This being clear, we proceed next to show how the second 
principle applies to the modern practice. 

That second principle is, That indulgence by a person in a 
practice which is harptless to him often influences another^ to 
whom such indulgence may be dangerous^ to indulge to his 
injury. 

This results, as the Apostle intimates, from the power of 
example. He declares (verse lo) that the course followed 
by the stronger brother in relation to the meats, would, by 
the inevitable law of example, induce the weaker brother to 
follow the same course. So would the indulgence of the 
" strong " in intoxicating drinks, by reason of the same law 
of example, have precisely the same effect upon their weaker 
brethren. It is a well-known fact that nothing contributes 
more to the determination of human conduct than the 
imitative element so strong in human nature. It is a law 
pervading human society to its remotest bounds, and enter- 
ing into every department of life, that the weaker members 
follow the stronger, that the more powerful characters 
determine to a greater or less degree the course of conduct 
adopted by the weaker. It does not matter what may be 
the source of that greater strength. Whether it arises from 
the possession of superior force of character, or whether it 
consists merely of that conventional kind which social status 
gives, makes no difference. Whether a person be strong 
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on the score of superior natural abilities, or simply on the 
score of the accidents of birth or fortune, he will be looked 
up to and regarded with reverence and imitated by those 
around him. For example, weak-minded people invariably 
follow the footsteps of the strong-minded ; the poor ape the 
rich; subjects copy their rulers; the ignorant follow the 
lead of the cultured ; servants follow their masters ; child- 
ren imitate their parents ; scholars deem it the right thing to 
mould their conduct by that of their teachers. This is the 
case all the world over. Nothing is truer than that none of 
us liveth unto himself Each in his degree and to the 
extent of the strength of his character is followed by those 
who come within the range of his influence, and are accus- 
tomed to regard him as, in any degree, their superior. This 
personal influence, no matter in how small a degree he may 
possess it, is a fact which no Christian, without being guilty 
of a serious dereliction of duty, can afford to disregard or 
ignore whilst determining his life's course in relation to any 
habit or custom. The possibility of his example influencing for 
good or for evil any other person, should be ever present to his 
mind, and should form one of the most powerful factors in his 
calculations of the advantages or disadvantages of any course 
he may be inclined to adopt. A constant question with 
him should be, " How far is this conduct likely to affect 
others for good or for evil ? " Any disregard of this obvious 
duty on the part of a Christian is a serious breach of the 
responsibility resting upon him as such. 

Nows the question is, how does this bear upon the case of 
intoxicating drinks? Thus: there are connected with 
these drinks certain usages which exercise a powerful influ- 

£ 
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ence over men's minds in regard to them. For example, 
there is the all but universal custom of associating indulgence 
in them with every transaction in life, the most trivial as well 

• 

as the most, important, the most mournful equally with the 
most joyous. No business transaction can be ratified, no 
trade usage, convivial gathering, festal occasion, or domestic 
event can, it is supposed, be duly celebrated without the 
freest use of them Thus they insinuate themselves into all 
the wide and varied ramifications of commercial and social 
life. They find their way into every circle, high and low, 
and hold sway there with despotic power. It seems all but 
impossible to escape their thraldom, they meet us at every 
turn, on every hand, in public and in private. Thus, by the 
inexorable law of autocratic fashion, men and women, old 
and young, are forced to drink them. 

In these customs and usages, so powerful and universal, 
we have, undoubtedly, the prolific source of the excessive 
drinking, which prevails to such an appalling extent through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. Continual con- 
formity with the demands of these customs induces inevitably 
a taste for intoxicating drinks, a taste that increases in 
strength and power until habits of intemperance are formed, 
and the end is settled besottedness or raving intoxication. 

Now, it is evident that conformity with the dangerous 
customs of society, in relation to these drinks, on the part of 
the " strong,'* must have great influence in determining the 
attitude of the "weak" in relation to them. The fact that they, 
the strong, have been able to indulge in conformity with 
these customs without detriment to their character, will go 
far to confirm the notion of their harmlessness, entertained 
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respecting them by those who are weak. Under the cloak 
of their sanction they are induced to partake until they 
have engendered an unhealthy craving for them, that will 
end in irremediable ruin. Young people, weak in character 
and immature in judgment, think themselves justified in 
following in the footsteps of their elders. Children and 
scholars feel it but right to conform to customs and usages 
to which they see their parents and teachers conform ; and 
thus many, because they possess not the strength and power 
of those whom they profess to follow, are involved in irre- 
trievable ruin. For the better illustration of this let us 
suppose a case. Suppose a person who is a member of a 
Christian church, and is otherwise of irreproachable char- 
acter. Suppose, further, that he occupies a position of 
trust in connection with that church, either as minister or 
deacon, or in connection with its Sabbath school, either as 
superintendent, secretary, or teacher. We can easily 
imagine how such a person, both by reason of his reputation 
for piety and of his official position, will acquire great 
influence over those with whom he comes, by the exigencies 
of his office, into immediate contact. If a minister or deacon, 
he will exert an influence more or less powerful over the 
whole church ; if a superintendent, over the whole school ; 
if a teacher, over the whole class. In either case he will be 
looked up to, and highly esteemed. His example will 
materially influence their conduct, his opinions will modify 
and shape theirs. Whatever he may say or do in relation to 
anything will decide their conduct with regard to it. 

Let us suppose that such a person is not a total abstainer ; 
but on the contrary indulges in an occasional glass of strong 
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drink, regards entering a public house as a thing of no 
moment, and attended with no evil consequences, and has 
no scruples in joining now and then in a convivial glass with 
friends. May we not suppose that such an attitude in 
relation to intoxicating drinks will have a considerable 
influence in modifying the views and opinions which those 
coming under his immediate influence will form of such 
things ? If such a person be a teacher, having under his 
charge ten or twelve young men, those young men will 
naturally infer that to partake of fermented liquors is not at 
all incompatible with what they judge to be the highest t)rpe 
of piety. They will conclude that to frequent public houses 
can be attended with no danger ; they will reason that, as 
their teacher, of whose piety, and goodness, and sincerity 
they have not the remotest doubt, does the one and the 
other, there can, therefore, be no harm therein. These 
young men, it is very possible, will be emboldened by their 
teacher's example to indulge in these drinks, and to frequent 
places for their sale ; thus his superior strength and reputa- 
tion for piety will prove their snare. We can easily imagine 
what would be the result to them of such a beginning. They, 
possessed not, possibly, of the strength of character of him 
whose example they permit themselves to follow, would 
gradually come, through the insidious power of alcohol, to 
have an insatiable appetite for it — an appetite which once 
engendered, grows in strength and power until the subject 
of it becomes its veriest slave. The love of recreation and 
pleasure so alluring to youthful natures, would help to draw 
the chains of the newly-formed habit more tightly around 
them ; under its impulses, they would be led into contact 
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with influences, against which their exuberant natures and 
warm temperaments would not be proof — influences which 
would eventually engulph them in the fearful vortex of 
drunkenness, with all its attendant woes. 

Let us now consider the second reason adduced by the 
Apostle to shew the erroneous nature of this same plea. It 
is, that such an exercise of liberty as was implied in the plea 
would be attended with great danger to themselves. 

It will be perceived that this is an advance upon the first 
reason. By the first they were called upon to abstain from 
the course in question, in consideration of the safety of 
others ; but in the second reason they are called upon to 
abstain from it out of regard to their own personal safety — in 
consideration of the fact that the practice in question may 
lead to their own ruin. In the section of the tenth chapter 
from the first to the fourteenth verse, the Apostle shows 
how this might happen. 

I, The exercise of the liberty for which they pleaded would 
bring them into contact with contaminating infliunces and 
associations. 

Indulgence in the meats would necessitate frequenting the 
festivities which were held in the temples in honour of the 
gods. The temples, it was well known, were, on such 
occasions, scenes of the grossest revelry and sensuality, 
carried on under the cloak of worship. Following the 
repast, there were given dramatic representations of the acts 
and exploits of the god in whose honour the feast was 
celebrated, and these included, generally, acts of the most 
shameless sensuality. Accompanying these there were music 
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and dancing, and the presence of a multitude of profligate 
females, whose sole business was to minister to the lusts and 
passions of the so-called worshippers. In fact, what with 
the plays, the wine, the sensuous music, and the presence of 
lewd women, the whole proceedings were of a kind calcu- 
lated to awaken and inflame the vilest passions of those 
present. Now, the Apostle's contention is, that a Christian 
could not frequent such haunts of profligacy and sensuality 
without certain moral defilement, and at the imminent risk 
of falling a prey to the temptations of the place. 

Now, the Apostle shows by facts drawn from the history 
of Israel, that such a result was almost sure to follow. He 
adduces four instances from that history ; but previous to 
citing them he makes two or three preliminary observations, 
with a view to show that Israel's case and that of the Corinth- 
ians were parallel. 

I. He notes the fact that the Israelites were made par- 
takers of the highest religious privileges, and had made the 
highest religious profession. 

** Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea ; and were all baptized unto Moses in the! 
cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the same spiritua 
meat ; and did all drink the same spiritual drink : for they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them : and that 
Rock was Christ." i Cor. x. i — 4. 

Here is the highest profession made — baptized unto 
Moses, and the highest privileges enjoyed — supported by 
spirtual food and spiritual drink. 
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2. Notwithstanding all this they incurred, in the most 
signal manner, the divine displeasure. 

" But with many of them God was not well pleased : for they 
were overthrown in the wilderness." Verse 5. 

3. That the Israelites were an example to Christians. 

** Now these things were our examples, to the intent we should 
not lust after evil things, as they also lusted." Verse 6. 

The example, no doubt, is this, that as the high profession 
which Israel by their baptism unto Moses had made, and 
high privileges or favours implied by their partaking of 
spiritual food and spiritual drink, did not secure them from 
becoming the prey of certain evils, with which their lusts 
brought them into contact, similarly the high professions of 
the Corinthians, and the great and marvellous privileges 
they enjoyed, would not secure them from falling a prey to 
the insidious evil of the heathen temple and the heathen 
festivities, if with a sense of their right to eat dedicated meats 
they permitted themselves to frequent such places. This is 
the example which the conduct of Israel furnished the 
Corinthians. 

4. The Apostle next, in most emphatic terms, urges them 
to avoid certain evils, to which, by their selfish adherence to 
their right to partake of these meats, they were rendering 
themselves liable, and into which Israel by this means had 
fallen. 

(i,) The first of these sins is idolatry. 

"Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them; as it is writ- 
ten, The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up 
to play." Verse 7. 
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What led Israel into idolatry was their yielding to. the 
desire for the pleasures of the heathen feasts. Similarly 
there was a danger that by yielding to the same desire, and 
by frequenting the temple to gratify it, the Corinthian 
Christians would be allured into idolatry : and there was the 
greater danger of this from the fact of their having once 
been idolaters. 

(2,) The second evil which he cautions them against was 
fornication. 

"Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them com- 
mitted, and fell in one day three and twenty thousand." 
Verse 8. 

By this reference the Apostle suggests again the danger 
which attended the frequenting of the heathen feasts at 
Corinth. And we know from accounts furnished us of the 
nature and character of these feasts, how well justified the 
Apostle was in making this admonition. 

(2») Another of the sins against which he cautions them is 
tempting Christ, 

** Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, 
and were destroyed of serpents." Verse 9. 

Unquestionably the " tempting of Christ " referred to here 
was the dissatisfaction manifested by Israel with the manna 
— the spiritual food (verse 3) and their seeking for something 
else instead The Apostle implies that the dissatisfaction of 
the Corinthian Christians with the simple feasts of the 
gospel, the spiritual food and the fellowship of the saints, 
and their restless hankering after the more showy, volup- 
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tuous, and exhilarating feasts of the heathen was a most 
culpable tempting of Christ, or, as he expresses it 
elsewhere, a " provoking the Lord to jealousy." 

(4,) Another, and the last vice the Apostle cautions them 
against is " murmurings,^^ 

" Neither murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, and were 
destroyed of the destroyer," Verse 10. 

I am inclined to regard this " murmuring " as that which 
took place in relation to the manna, and is recorded in 
Num. xi. 4—6, 31—33. 

This also accords with the case of the Corinthians. The 
murmurings of Israel arose from their evil lusts and dis- 
satisfaction with the provisions supplied them from heaven, 
their corrupt lusting after the luxuries of Egypt. They asked, 
" Who shall give us flesh to eat ? We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers, the 
melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick : but 
now our soul is dried away : there is nothing at all, besides 
this manna, before our eyes," (Num. xi. 4 — 6.) 

It is very probable that in a similar manner the Corinthian 
Christians remembered the voluptuous feasts of the idolatrous 
festivals ; feasts in which they had once freely indulged, and 
probably felt impatient under the restraints laid on them by 
their new religion. Hence, to wean them from such danger- 
ous reminiscence, the Apostle lays before them the fate of 
Israel through entertaining similar thoughts. 

The Apostle, to show his sense of the gravity and im- 
portance of these observations, concludes this reference to 
Israel by reiterating, in emphatic terms, the fact with which 
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he opened it, viz., that the conduct of Israel is an example 
to Christians. 

** Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come." Verse ii. 

The sum and substance of these remarks of the Apostle 
is, that the Corinthian Christians' indulgence in meats dedi- 
cated to idols would lead them to frequent the feasts, and to 
partake of the meats therein provided, and so render them 
liable to fall into those various demoralizing evils that 
usually accompanied such feasts, making them tempt Christ, 
or presume upon his forbearance and long suffering, and 
manifest an ungrateful dissatisfaction with the spiritual and 
purifying enjoyment of the gospel. 

He further gives them a word oi caution, ofcom/ori, and of 
admonition. 

7. The word of caution, 

** Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall." Verse 12. 

Probably there were some at Corinth who boasted of their 
power to withstand any temptation. They could go into the 
temples, sit at the feasts, and leave them uncontaminated. 
" Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall." 
This boastful confidence in one's own strength is dangerous, 
and often betrays men into dangers and temptations, before 
which they are not able to f>tand. 

2. The word of comfort. 
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man : but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the tempta- 
tion also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear 
af." Verse 13. 

Probably the temptation referred to in this verse, means 
the desire to indulge in those dedicated meats, and to 
frequent the feasts. The Apostle calls this desire a human 
thing, a thing "common to man,*' a feeling which arose 
naturally out of the desire for recreation and enjoyment, and 
this desire for the recreation of the temple feasts must have 
been a strong temptation to those who had, until so recently, 
been familiar with them — reared and trained in their very 
midst. The Apostle implies his sense of the difficulty which 
they would experience in resisting such a temptation, but 
comforts them by the assurance of God's ever ready sym- 
pathy and faithfulness to help them in their efforts to escape 
such corrupting and enfeebling tendencies. This verse 
furnishes us with a most striking instance of the Apostle's 
broad human sympathies, his power of entering fully into 
the imperfections and weakness of human nature in its lowest 
condition. 

J, The word of admonition, 

"Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry." Verse 14. 

This admonition fits in with the last observation in the 

^ preceding verse, viz., that God would " make them a way to 

escape," or assist them to escape. In this admonition he 

urges them to avail themselves of that way, and to 

flee from idolatry, hence to flee from, or avoid the 
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temples and the feasts, and the offered meats, as things 
leading inevitably to idolatry. Men's only security against 
evil is to flee from it. God does not give men strength to 
play with temptation, but to flee from it. 

Let us now endeavour to understand the bearing of this 
section of the Apostle's reasoning upon the duty of Christians 
in relation to intoxicating drinks. To enable us to arrive at 
right conclusions, it is necessary that we should keep clearly 
and definitely before our minds the principle which his 
reasoning supplies to us. It is. That Christians have no 
moral right to indulge in a practice which leads^ or is in any 
way liable to lead them into contact with contaminating 
influences and corrupting associations. 

We venture to assert that indulgence in intoxicating drinks 
is, of all the self-indulging habits oi men, the one most 
calculated to lead them into contact with influences g[ a 
corrupting character, and to form associations tending to 
debase their moral nature. It is a habit that necessitates 
largely the frequenting of those places where the drinks in 
question are retailed and consumed. Now, an immense 
proportion of these places, so far as they are mediums for 
disseminating vicious and prc^igate habits, are the exact 
parallels of the ancient idol temples. Many of the so-called 
places of amusements and popular entertainments, such as 
music saloons, casinos, &c., are nothing else than haunts of 
iniquity, set up for the sole purpose of pandering to men's 
vilest passions, by surrounding them with every device to 
provoke lust and stimulate the craving for intoxicants. It 
is a notorious fact that a large number of the class of 
persons with- whom we are dealing, viz., professing Christians^ 
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frequent these places, without any scruples or qualms of 
conscience. On the other hand, many who would avoid 
such resorts as these as highly improper places for Christians 
to appear in, make it, nevertheless, a constant practice to 
frequent the ordinary " Public House." Many such do so 
under the plea of recreation ; they feel that such places, 
with their social attractions and air of cheerfulness and 
Joviality, afford a very pleasant relaxation from the worry 
and strain caused to both mind and body by the cares and 
struggles of life. Others, again, p4ead, as their justification 
for resorting to these places, the exigencies of business. 
And let the use made of the public house by traders of all 
classes for settling bargains; by commercial men, not only 
for refreshment and acconsmodation, but also for treating 
customers, and by working men for club gatherings, witness 
to the extent to which this custom prevails. 

Even where this plea of business exigencies is genuine 
and honest, we think it far from being a justification for the 
custom. To have recourse, even for the transaction of 
honest business, to a public house or any place where 
intoxicants are dispensed, is a practice fraught with danger 
to those who follow it. Such business as may be in hand is 
mostly transacted over glasses of stimulants. This cannot 
be conducive to clearness of judgment and that mental 
balance so requisite for the due performance of business* 
Some of the most disastrous transactions have resulted fromt 
doing business under such circumstances. Moreover, this, 
custom contributes eventually to the production of a craving; 
for intoxicants, which in so many cases proves disastrous 
both to the character and circumstances of those who are 
the subjects of it. Surely every Christian should strive to» 
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avoid, at all cost, every custom or practice leading to the 
contraction of a habit so inevitably ruinous in its effects. 

But many of the class in question, as intimated, resort to 
these places for convivial purposes. These are, generally, 
persons of a social and convivial nature. Such are ever in 
search of diversion and amusement, and they scruple not to 
seek it in the bar-room and public house. That many 
professing Christians do this is, deplorable as it may be, a 
notorious fact, " We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen." But however a Christian man may deem 
himself justified in availing himself of the accommodation of 
a public house for the transaction of business, it is to us 
inexplicable, how he can feel justified in resorting to such 
places for convivial purposes, seeing the dangers attendant 
upon the former practice are enhanced tenfold in the latter 
case. If our interpretation of verse i8th be correct, this 
craving for diversion and entertainment is a thing " common 
to man," i.e., a characteristic of human nature, though, like 
all constitutional characteristics, varying in different persons. 
Justifiable, however, as the gratification of such a craving 
may be in itself, to seek it in public houses, of however 
respectable a type, is as unjustifiable in a Christian of the 
present day, as the seeking of its gratification in the festivi- 
ties of the idol temple, was in the Christians of Apostolic 
times ; and that for the same reason, because the diversion 
and entertainment furnished by such places cannot do 
otherwise than tend to debase the mind, blunt every 
spiritual feeling, and lower, in an incalculable measure, 
the moral tone of the whole man. This result is inevi- 
table, for the society gathered in such a place, whatever be 
the motives which may have drawn the various members of 
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it together, consists of persons more or less under the 
influence of stimulants ; and it is not very difficult to see 
what this involves — loosened tongues, unbalanced judg- 
ments, clouded reason, unrestrained imagination, reckless 
language, unruly, yea, more, foolish and silly, yea, often 
indecent and disgusting talk Is this the kind of society in 
which a Christian should seek recreation and the gratification 
of his social propensities ? Any person who would be pre- 
sent at such a gathering, however he might refrain from 
taking part personally in the conversation, would be com- 
pelled to listen to language, tending to anything but " to the 
use of edifying," and to witness sights repugnant in the 
highest degree to every person possessed of the least moral 
delicacy or sense of decency. Is it possible to listen to such 
filthy, and where it may not be filthy, silly talk, as that 
which obtains in, and witness such sights as those that are 
furnished by, public houses and hotel bar-rooms, and asso- 
ciate in any measure with the class of persons that form the 
majority of those that resort to them, without contamination 
and defilement ? 

The class most in danger of being allured by such places 
are young men. Their warm natures, overflowing with the 
energy and vigour of youthful life, and their genial charac- 
teristics and generous impulses seek reciprocation in, and 
receive zest from, companionship. To them diversion and 
companship are necessities of their very nature, but, the 
lamentable fact is, that they seek them in the public house. 
These places are generally supplied with every apparatus for 
catering to the disposition in question — cards, billiards, &c., 
a warm comfortable room, talkative, laughing, jocular com- 
panions. These soon do their work upon their warm, 
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susceptible, and exuberant natures. They have whetted 
their appetite for pleasure, and the craving becomes in an 
incredibly short time so strong, that it must seek its gratifica- 
tion in places and by means more exciting than any the 
public house can now furnish. Recourse is had to the more 
exhilarating performances of the music hall and theatre, &c. 
Is not this the history of thousands of young men, a large 
proportion of them being professing Christians ? The 
Apostle tells us that self-confidence and an assumption of 
strength to withstand the temptation is no safeguard in such 
cases (verse 12). Religious feelings, however deep, and 
any determination, however strong and confident, as the 
history of thousands prove, are no match for the insidious 
allurements of the bar-room and fascinations of the cup. 
Surely and inevitably will they compass their work, under- 
mining the strongest resolve, dissolving every religious 
restraint, and eventually landing the victim in unutterable 
ruin. 

The Christian man^s only safeguard against the public 
house snare is the same as that laid by the Apostle before 
the Corinthian Christians as their only safeguard against the 
temple snare — flight. " Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee 
from idolatry." To flee from idolatry the temple and the 
feast must be eschewed ; similarly, Christian people, to avoid 
becoming victims of drink, must conscientiously shun the 
public house and all places where intoxicating drink is 
dispensed and consumed. 

Let us now trace the Apostle's discussion of the Corinth- 
ian brethren's first plea, which as we have intimated in page 
24th, he left in abeyance until he had disposed of the second 
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plea. This first |)lea, it will be remembered, is, That an 
idol is nothing in the worlds therefore that the eating of meat 
offered to it, could have no moral significance whatever. 

It is the object of the following discussion to combat this 
notion. Hitherto the Apostle's reasoning has been con- 
ducted on the supposition \h2i.t' meats offered to idols were not 
evil in themselves, that they had not the power of affecting in 
any degree the Christianly enlightened partaker's relation to 
God. This was the position taken by the Corinthilns (ver. 
8, chap, viii.) and the Apostle seems, for the sake of argument, 
to have granted it, and to have shaped his argument accord- 
ingly, that is, he adopts the ground that they (the offered 
meats) were evil only by association. But in this section of 
his argument he goes further, and points out, with unmis- 
takable emphasis, that they have a very deep moral signifi- 
cance, that it was impossible to dissociate them from the 
religious signification attaching to them, and that owing to 
this they became evil in themselves, and the partaking of 
them was a sinful act. 

His method of treatment is as follows : — 

jr. He appeals to their intelligence, 

" I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say." Verse 15. 

Doubtless this appeal to their wisdom or knowledge is 
made with a covert reference to their own claim to such a 
quality made in verses i — 4, chapter viii. It is also a happy 
example of the Apostle's usual astuteness in enlisting the 
sympathies of his readers and those he wishes to convince. 
Having thus secured their attention to what he was going to 
lay before them, and in a way likely to impress them with 
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its importance, he proceeds to lay down t^e principle, tha 
those who participated in a symbolical religion^ act identifie 
themselves necessarily with the principle or thing symbolized. 

This principle he illustrates by the Christian supper and 
the Jewish altar. 

"The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion olC 
the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ ? For we being many 
are one bread, and one body : for we are all partakers of that 
one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh : are not they which 
eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? " Verses i6 — 1 8. 

In these words the fact is pointed out that by partaking of 
the cup and the bread in the Lord's supper, those who do so 
identify themselves with the blood and body of our Lord, 
and necessarily accept all that may be symbolized by those 
things ; and so emphatically is this the case, that Christians, 
though many, become one body, and that the body of 
Christ. The same truth he further illustrates by the Jewish 
altar. The Jewish offerer partook of the offering, a part of 
it was consumed on the altar, so the offerer partook of the 
.altar, or became a partaker with God who was symbolized by 
the altar. By this act the offerer communed with God. 

3. The Apostle next applies this principle to the case of the 
heathen feasts and dedicated meats, 

"What say I then? that the idol is any thing, or that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing? But /jaj/, that 
the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God : and I would not that ye should have 
fellowship with devils." Verses 19, 20. 

The emphatic first person and question here imply that 
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**say" on the same matter. They said, ^^ that an idol is 
Clothing in the worlds But what say I ? that the idol is 
anything? or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is 
anything ? Then comes the answer, " But / say^ that the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
and not to God." As if he should say, I do not say like 
you, that the idol is nothing ; I say that it is something, yea, 
the symbol of a devil, and that the offerings made to it 
axe sacrifices made to the devil. 

The whole aim of this passage is to show that these dedi- 
cated meats, and the partaking of them, were not the 
innocent, meaningless things these more advanced Corinth- 
ian Christians supposed them to be. As he who partook of 
the bread and the cup in the supper held fellowship with 
Christ — fellowship in the intimate sense of identification 
with his cause, and as he who partook of the Jewish altar 
partook with God — so he who ate of the meats that were 
offered unto idols partook with devils, he shared with devils, 
and identified himself with the idolatrous fraternity, and so 
gave his sanction thereto. 

4. The Apostle's last point is, That such conduct was, in 
the highest degree^ inconsistent with their profession, 

"Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils : 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table, and of the table 
of devils. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we 
stronger than he? " Verses 21, 22. 

The purport of these words is to show the utter impossi- 
bility of persons who hold fellowship with the Lord at his 
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table holding fellowship also with devils at their table. So 
there was the greatest inconsistency conceivable in the con^ 
duct of Christians frequenting heathen temples, and partaking 
of their feasts. It was highly reprehensible as " provoking 
the Lord to jealousy." As the sight of a wife constantly 
going and sitting at another man's table would excite her 
husband's jealousy, so would Christians, by frequenting the 
tables and festivals got up in honour of devils, provoke the 
Lord to jealousy : and who are we to withstand the effects 
of his aroused jealousy ? The gist of all this is, that the 
meats offered to idols, and the indulgence in them by the 
Corinthian Christians were not the harmless things they 
presumed them to be ; on the contrary, that they were 
associated with the worship of devils, and therefore the 
eating of them involved sin and defilement. 

The bearing of this argument upon the relation of 
Christians to intoxicating drinks is clear. The principle 
furnished to us by it is this, What is in itself and in its 
effects evil, Christians are in duty bound to abstain from* 
There are those who say of intoxicating drinks what the 
Corinthian believers said, by inference, of the idol-offered 
meats, that they are nothing at all, that in themselves they 
are perfectly harmless, that only when indulged in to excess 
do they prove mischievous, and that, used in moderation* 
they are blessings. May not this plea be as false in the case 
of these drinks as the Apostle shows it to be in the case of 
the meats ? Can that be really innocent in itself from 
which flows the abounding evils, physical and moral, that are 
so notoriously associated with these drinks? Are these 
drinks, then, to form an exception to the universal law that 
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<Dnly a corrupt tree can bring forth evil fruit ? Let us not 
<3eceive ourselves. The harmful quality of these drinks is 
:inade undeniably clear by their evil effects upon those who 
indulge m them. These effects are twofold, physical and 
-moral, 

I. Regarding their effects upon the physical constitution, 
it can be said with the utmost confidence, that they are of 
an extremely injurious kind. Almost every work on the 
chemistry of food represents alcohol as a poison of a very 
deleterious nature, which cannot in any shape or degree be 
taken into the healthy body without injuring it. The ordinary 
alcoholic drinks are indulged in merely for the stimulation 
afforded by the spirit they contain, this spirit is poison and 
not nutriment. The supposed bodily or mental vigour 
obtained from them is a delusion and a snare; because 
increased vigour can only arise from nutriment. We shall 
better serve our purpose by quoting here the observations on 
this matter of Dr. B. W. Richardson, one of the most 
eminent medical authorities of the day ; Dr. Edward Smith, 
also, an equally eminent authority, in his book on " Foods," 
one of the International Scientific series, quotes and en- 
dorses the opinion of Dr. Richardson, and from that source 
we quote the extract. 

"i. In the first place we gather from the physio- 
logical reading of the action of alcohol that the 
agent is a narcotic. I have compared it through- 
out to chloroform, and the comparison is good in 
all respects save one, viz., that alcohol is less 
fatal than chloroform as an immediate destroyer. 
It kills certainly in its own way to the extent> 
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according to Dr. De Marmond, of fifty thousand 
persons a year in England, and ten thousand a 
year in Russia, but its method of killing is slow, 
indirect, and by painful disease. 

2. The well-proven fact that alcohol, when it is taken 
into the body, reduces the animal temperature, is 
full of the most important suggestions. The fact 
shows that alcohol does not in any sense act as a 
supplier of vital heat, as is so commonly supposed, 
and that it does not prevent the loss of heat as 
those imagine " who take just a drop to keep out 
the cold." It shows, on the contrary, that cold 
and alcohol in their effects on the body run closely 
together, an opinion more fully confirmed by the 
experience of those who live or travel in cold 
regions of the earth. The experiences of the 
Arctic voyagers, of the leaders of the great 
Napoleonic campaign in Russia, of the good 
monks of St. Bernard, all testify that death from 
cold is accelerated by its ally alcohol. Experi- 
ments with alcohol in extreme cold tell the like 
story, while the chilliness of body which succeeds 
upon even a moderate excess of alcoholic indul- 
gence leads direct to the same indication of truth. 

3. The conclusive evidence now in our possession that 
alcohol taken into the animal body sets free the 
heart, so as to cause the excess of motion of which 
the record has been given above, is proof that the 
heart, under the frequent influence of alcohol, 
must undergo deleterious change of structure. It 
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may, indeed, be admitted in proper fairness, that 
when the heart is passing through this rapid move- 
ment it is working under less pressure than when 
its movements are slow and natural; and this 
allowance must needs be made, or the inference 
would be that the organ ought to stop at once in 
function by the excess of strain put upon it. At 
the same time the excess of motion is unquestion- 
ably injurious to the heart and to the body at 
large : it subjects the body in all its parts to 
irregularity of supply of blood; it subjects the 
heart to the same injurious influence ; it weakens 
and, as a necessary sequence, degrades both the 
body and the heart. 

4. Speaking honestly, I cannot, by any argument yet 
presented to me, admit the alcohols by any sign 
that should distinguish them from other chemical 
substances of the exciting and depressing narcotic 
class. When it is physiologically understood that 
what is called stimulation or excitement is, in abso- 
lute fact, a relaxation, I had nearly said a paralysis, 
of one of the most important mechanisms in the 
animal body — the minute, resisting, compensating 
circulation — we grasp quickly the error in respect 
to the action of stimulants in which we have been 
■ educated, and obtain a clear solution of the well 
known experience that all excitement, all passion, 
leaves, after its departure, lowness of heart, depres- 
sion of mind, sadness of spirit. We learn, then, 
in respect to alcohol, that the temporary excite- 
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ment it produces is at the expense of the animal 
force, and that the ideas of its being necessary to 
resort to it, that it may lift up the forces of the 
animal body into true and firm and even activity, 
or that it may add something useful to the living 
tissues, are errors as solemn as they are widely 
disseminated. In the scientific education of the 
people no fact is more deserving of special com- 
ment than this fact, that excitement is wasted force, 
the running down of the animal mechanism before 
it has served out its time of motion. 

5. It will be said that alcohol cheers the weary, and 
that to take a little wine for the stomach's sake is 
one of those lessons that comes from the deep 
recesses of human nature. I am not so obstinate 
as to deny this argument. There are times in the 
life of man when the heart is oppressed, when the 
resistance to its motion is excessive, and when 
blood flows languidly to the centres of life, nervous 
and muscular. In these moments alcohol cheers. 
It lets loose the heart from its oppression, it lets 
flow a brisker current of blood into the failing 
organs ; it aids nutritiye changes, and altogether is 
of temporary service to man. So far alcohol is 
good, and if its use could be limited to this one 
action, this one purpose it would be amongst the 
most excellent gifts of nature to mankind. Un- 
happily the border line between this use and the 
abuse of it, the temptation to extend beyond the 
use, the habit to apply the use when it is not wanted 
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as readily as when it is wanted, overbalance, in the 
multitude of men, the temporary value that attaches 
truly to alcohol as a physiological agent. Hence 
alcohol becomes a dangerous instrument even in 
the hands of the strong and wise, a murderous 
instrument in the hands of the foolish and weak. 
Used too frequently, used too excessively, the 
agent that in moderation cheers the failing body, 
relaxes its parts too extremely ; spoils vital organs j 
makes the course of the circulation slow, imper- 
fect, irregular ; suggests the call for more stimula- 
tion ; tempts to renewal of the evil, and ruins the 
mechaiusm of the healthy animal before its houi 
for ruin, by natural decay, should be at all near. 

It is assumed by most persons that alcohol gives 
strength, and we hear feeble persons saying daily 
that they are being kept up by stimulants. This 
means actually that they are being kept down, but 
the sensation that they derive from the immediate 
action of the stimulant deceives them and leads 
them to attribute lasting good to what, in the 
large majority of cases, is persistent eviL The 
evidence is all-perfect that alcohol gives no poten- 
tial power to brain or muscle. During the first 
stage of its action it may enable a wearied or 
feeble organism to do brisk work for a short lime ; 
it may make the mind briefly brilliant ; it may 
excite muscle to quick action, but it does nothing 
at its own cost, fills up nothing it has destroyed as 
it leads to destruction. A fire makes a brilliant 
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sight, but it leaves a desolation ; and thus with 
alcohol. 
On the muscular force the very slightest excess of 
alcoholic influence is injurious. I find by measur- 
ing the power of muscle for contraction in the 
natural state and under alcohol, that so soon as 
there is a distinct indication of muscular disturb- 
bance, there is also indication of muscular failure, 
and if I wished, by scientific experiment, to spoil 
for work the most perfect specimen of a working 
animal, say a horse, without inflicting mechanical 
injury, I could choose no better agent for the 
experiment than alcohol. But alas ! the readiness 
with which strong well-built men slip into general 
paralysis under the continued influence of this false 
support, attests how unnecessary it were to put a 
lower animal to the proof of an experiment. The 
experiment is a custom, and man is the subject. 

7 It may be urged that men take alcohol, nevertheless, 
take it freely and yet live ; that the adult Swede 
drinks his average cup of twenty-five gallons of 
alcohol per year and yet remains on the face of the 
earth. I admit force even in this argument, for I 
know that under the persistent use of alcohol 
there is a secondary provision for the continuance 
of life. In the confirmed alcoholic the alcohol is 
in a certain sense so disposed of that it fits, as it 
were, the body for a long season, nay, becomes 
part of it ; and yet it is silently doing its fatal work : 
all the organs of the body are slowly being brought 
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into a state of adaptation to receive it and to dis- 
pose of it ; but in that very preparation they are 
themselves undergoing physical changes tending 
to the destruction of their function and to perver- 
sion of their structure. Thus, the origin of alco- 
holic phthisis, of cirrhosis of the liver, of degener- 
ation of the kidney, of disease of the membranes 
of the brain, of disease of the substance of the 
brain and spinal cord, of degeneration of the 
heart, and of all those varied modifications of 
organic parts which the dissector of the human 
subject so soon learns to observe — almost without 
concern, and certainly without anything more than 
commonplace curiosity — as the devastations inci- 
dent to alcoholic indulgence." * 

* The above declaration, Dr. Richardson has followed up with others 
dealing with the matter at much greater length, and expressed, if 
possible, with still stronger emphasis. Other eminent medical author- 
ities have followed with similar utterances, notably Sir Henry Thomson, 
Drs. Quain and Edmunds, Within the last few months, however, 
there has appeared in the Contemporary a series of papers by twelve 
medical gentlemen on the question of Alcohol. 

The attempt is made in these papers to show that temperance in the 
use of alcohol is better than entire abstinence from it. The force 
and value of their reasoning on the matter will appear if we note care- 
fully how much is conceded by them, and therefore, how little, after all, 
is claimed on behalf of alcohol. A medical critic enumerates the 
concessions thus : — 

i^ Alcohol in excess is only evil. The largest quantity that can be 
safely taken by the average man per day is 2^ oz. — about one-tenth of 
a pint of pure alcohol, equal to a quarter of a pint of ordinary spirits, or 
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But the deleterious physical effects of these liquors are the 
least of the evils which inevitably follow the most moderate 
indulgence in them. They produce moral effects which are 
a thousandfold more destructive to a man's happiness than 
any amount of ph5rsical injuries he may sustain by his use of 
them. Their more immediate effects, when drunk in what is 
considered to be but moderate quantities, are to arouse the 
passions, excite and inflame the natural desires, transforming 
them into burning lusts, and thereby leaving the person so 
affected liable to become a prey to every form of sin accord- 
ing to the temptations and evil influences that may surround 
him at the time. Can that, then, which produces such 
effects upon the human mind be considered as harmless and 
and innocent in itself? 

If, however, we consider their more remote, and more 

half a pint of sherry, or a pint of claret, or a pint and a half of beer. A 
smaller allowance is advised, and anjrthing more is not absorbed, but 
speedily thrown off in the breath, &c. 

2. A steady continuance of working power is best attained without 
alcohol. 

3. Alcohol is unnecessary for the young or healthy. 

4. It interferes with decomposition of food, and therefore, where food 
can be digested, alcohol is not needed. 

5. Only the first stages of alcohol are good, the after results are bad. 
The pulse first quickens, and then falls below the normal rate. 

6. It is not necessary to those who eat and sleep well, or to those 
who lead natural healthy lives. 

7. It should only be taken with food, or just before. 

One would almost think that such important concessions from the 
advocates of alcohol left. but little to contend for, except its use as 
occasional medicine, which no one disputes " 
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pennanent, effects upon men's moral natures, we shall find 
still more lamentable and convincing proof of their poison- 
ous qualities. They operate upon men's moral nature most 
insidiously, inevitably weakening and lowering its tone, so 
that it becomes callous to all higher motives. They under- 
mine and enfeeble the reason and judgment to such a degree 
that the mind becomes utterly incapable of of discerning 
with clearness the force of truth ; they engender a certain 
felse appetite, the gratification of which becomes the ruling 
passion of life, and in thousands of cases conscientiousness 
is so weakened by the habit, that truth and honesty are 
sacrificed without any scruple to procure the means of its 
gratification. All sense of honour and self-respect is lost, 
all power of self-control completely extinguished, and man is 
dragged 4own to the lowest depth of moral and physical 



Apropos to the discussion respecting the benefit of a moderate use of 
alcohol as a daily beverage, are the statements as to the mortality of 
Rechabites compared with that of other friendly societies, made by the 
Chief Ruler at a public meeting held at Bradford February ist. The 
statement was to the effect, that whilst the mortality of the other friendly 
societies is ten to twelve per cent, below that of the ordinary mortality 
of large towns, the mortality of the Rechabites is ten to twelve per cent, 
below that of other friendly societies. Mr. Forster, M.P., who presided 
over the meeting, while declaring himself not a total abstainer, 
remarked in reference to the above statistical statement, that he had 
carefully considered the statement ot the Rechabites as to their greater 
health and longevity than members of other friendly societies, and had 
been unable to pick holes in it. Mr. Forster advised those medical 
gentlemen who have been writing so much of late on alcohol, to 
thoroughly examine the statistics of the Rechabites, and to give some 
-intelligent account of them. 
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degradation. In how many instances, within the circle of 
our own personal acquaintance has not this been the case? 
This is the mournful history of thousands of men and women 
who once were virtuous ornaments of the Circle in which 
they moved, and honourable members of Christian churches. 

Regarding, then, these drinks in the light of their two-fold 
effects, are we not justified in placing them in the category 
of things that are harmful in themselves ? If such be their 
nature, as Christians, are we not called upon by every con- 
sideration of self-preservation, to abstain from them entirely 
as enemies of both body and soul ? Ought we not to 
banish them from our boards, and to use every legitimate 
means of preserving those who come to any extent within 
the circle of our influence, from falling a prey to their insidi- 
ous power ? Shall we be acquitting ourselves as enlightened 
Christians faithful to our Lord and Master, and true to the 
best interests of his kingdom, by doing less than this ? Let 
men be faithful to themselves in this matter. Let them 
properly inform themselvss as to their obligations in such a 
weighty matter, — a matter, judging from the stupendous 
issues it involves, certainly the most weighty that can possi- 
bly present itself to their attention. 

The Apostle next gathers up the result of his reasoning, 
and includes it in two propositions, each of which he sets 
against a plea of the Corinthians. 

* * All things are lawful for me. 
But all things are not expedient : 
All things are lawful for me. 
But all things edify not. " Verse 23. 

The assertion " All things are lawful for me " I take to be 
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tilie plea of the Corinthians. This plea was one they were 
a.ccustomed to urge in justification of many of their ques- 
tionable practices. Seevi. 12. 

Now, the first answer to this plea, namely, that all things 
€2re not expedient^ is the conclusion drawn from the reasoning 
in the former section of his argument. The last answer, 
xiamely, that all things do not edify^ is the conclusion drawn 
ftom the latter portion of his argument. This, in purport, is 
to show that things which are neither expedient nor edifying 
cannot be lawful. If the consideration of their inexpediency 
in relation to others makes indulgence in them unlawful, still 
xnore does the consideration of their not conducing to our 
own edification render such indulgence in them unlawful. 

The Apostle further gives some directions how to act in 
<:ertain particular cases. 

I, The first direction is given in the following words : 

** Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake : for the earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof." Verses 25, 26. 

Here the liberty is given to eat all sorts of meats, dedica- 
ted or undedicated, if sold in the public market. The right 
of a person to partake of that which is sold in the public 
market rests upon the fact that the Lord created them, and 
created them for man's use. But this liberty to partake of 
that which is sold in the market, precludes the need for 
going into the temple and the feasts. The evil in the case 
of the meats lay in going into the temple. By going into 
the temple, they were brought into contact and association 
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with the abominations and vices of the place, and by so 
doing they approved and sanctioned the worship of devils. 

2, The second direction is — 

" If any of them that believe not bid you to a feast ^ and ye be 
disposed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking 
no question for conscience sake." Verse 27. 

Here the Apostle grants them the right to partake of this 
meat in private houses, into which they might be invited. 

It is evident that he did not prohibit the eating of meat, 
that was removed from the temple. When such meats were 
removed from the temple and dissociated from all religious 
purposes, they became perfectly harmless, and Christians 
were at liberty to partake of them. 

Before proceeding to quote the third special direction, we 
will call attention to the bearing of the two already mentioned 
upon the case of fermented liquors. It is pointed out in the 
case of the offered meats, that they cease to be objectionable 
when they are removed from all connection with the idol, 
when they are severed from all religious association. Does 
this apply to strong drinks, that is, do strong drinks, when 
partaken of privately at the family board, as distinguished 
from places of public resort, become innocent and harmless, 
and therefore permissible to Christians ? We most unhesi- 
tatingly and emphatically answer No, Herein the analogy 
between the offered meats and fermented liquors ceases. 
Whereas the objectionable element in the offered meats is 
removed by its removal from a certain connection, the objec- 
tionable element in fermented liquors can never be removed 
by such a process. The evil of the intoxicating drink is 
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Tiherent in it ; its essential nature follows it everywhere, and 
-emains in it under every circumstance. It will intoxicate 
n the private house as surely and effectually as in the tavern, 
has exactly the same power of quickening the imagination, 
MDf Stirring up the animal propensities, of impairing the self 
'<::ontrol, of disposing to lust, perverting and weakening the 
judgment, and of depraving the whole man, in the solitude 
-of the private chamber as in the taproom of the lowest ginshop. 

The following case, which came under the writer's own 

observation, forcibly illustrates this position. Mr. J 

-was a man of high standing in a church of which the 
'writer was once the minister. He had been a member of 
the church for the period of forty-nine years, during forty of 
which h9 filled the office of deacon. His deep piety, his 
devout disposition, his affability, his catholicity of spirit, and 
liberality secured to him in the district an amount of respect 
and influence such as it is the privilege of but few private 
Christians to enjoy. In the church of which he was a mem- 
ber, and in all the churches around, he was looked up to as 
an oracle, his word was accepted as law, and his action in 
relation to any public matter determined the course that 
hundreds would take in relation to it. Yet, after forty-nine 
years membership and forty of diaconal service of inesti- 
mable value to the church, it became the painful duty of 
that church to expel him from her communion for drunken- 
ness j a step taken not hastily, or for one casual offence of 
that kind, but deliberately and most reluctantly resolved 
upon after having had recourse to the most tender and 
patient employment of every Christian means for the purpose 
of weaning him from this pernicious habit. 
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The question arises, How came this person into this con- 
dition ? Not by frequenting public houses ; for this custom 
he had always most studiously avoided. To have been seen in 
such a place as a public house he would have deemed a most 
culpable breach of propriety from a social as well as a Christ- 
ian stand point. How, then, fell this Christian pillar ? How 
was the fine gold of his character tarnished, the light of his 
whole life thus darkened ? The melancholy result was the 
outcome of a regular and persistent indulgence, at first, it is 
true, only in very moderate quantities, in the use of stimu- 
lants with his meals, at his own family board, and with his 
evening pipe of tobacco. As he continued, the habit grew 
upon him, his relish for it became stronger and stronger, and 
he constantly increased the quantity to satisfy his constantly 
growing craving, until at last he got into the habit of indulg- 
ing even to intoxication, and was, for years before the fact 
became known outside the family circle, conveyed to his bed 
every night helplessly drunk. Yet, not the least extraordi- 
nary and saddening feature in this case was that during the 
whole of this time, there was not observable the least change 
in his devoutness, or lessening of the fervour of his religious 
exercises, or the diligence with which he discharged the 
duties of his office ; thus furnishing an instance of what we 
have already pointed out, namely, the influence of these 
drinks upon the mind in undermining its moral sense and 
warping its judgment to the extent of preventing it from 
perceiving how utterly incompatible is all this fervid religi- 
ousness with such habits as these indicated. So utterly 
blunted had this person become, that he was astounded that 
his brethren should consider his conduct such, as in any 
sense called for discipline. Their action in this respect he 
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resetted with bitter indignation, as an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with his liberty, and, sad to relate, in this bitter 
rebellious and resentful mood he died only a few weeks after 
his expulsion. 

Here is a sad instance of the power of intoxicants, and the 
risk attending their use even at the family board, and sur- 
rounded by the restraining proprieties associated with such 
holy and social occasions. And this, we presume to say, is 
by no means an isolated case, but is typical of hundreds, 
yea, of thousands, of others equally melancholy. 

3. We come now to the third special direction given in 
relation to the meats. 

In the last special direction, liberty is given to partake of 
the said meats in private houses and at the family board, 
but there is to be one exception, and that exception forms 
the third special direction. 

" But if any man say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, eat not for his sake that shewed it, and for conscience 
sake: for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof: 
conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the other." Ver. 28, 29. 

It was possible that a brother who had not attained to 
that high standard of knowledge which would enable him to 
disconnect the meat thus removed from the temple, from all 
religious associations, might be present, and might feel 
offended by his partaking of it ; that is, he might regard the 
eating of it even there, as an act of reverence to the idol, if 
so, a Christian man was in duty bound to respect the scru- 
ples of his weaker brother, and abstain from the meat, not 
for his own conscience's sake the Apostle is careful to say, for 
the removal of the meat from the temple had removed that 
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m it which was a real ground of offence to the properly^ 
informed and enlightened conscience, namely, its identity 
with the worship of devils. So long as it remained in the 
temple, there was a real objection to Christians partaking of 
it, but when removed from the temple, either to the public 
shambles or private houses, the objection was only senti- 
mental. Yet such was the depth of tenderness of the 
Apostle's sympathy with, and sense of what was due to, a 
weak brother, that he gives it as a rule to all ages that 
Christians should manifest the deepest and tenderest regard 
for even the sentimental scruples of their less strong or less 
enlightened brethren. 

Let us again ask. How this bears upon the case of intoxi- 
cating drinks ? In our observations on the bearing of the 
Apostle's second direction on the case of these drinks, we 
have shown how the drinking of them, even in their Own 
houses, and only on such occasions as at their own family 
board, may lead those who do so into habits of intemper- 
ance. Still we admit it possible for persons to follow this 
custom and yet maintain their integrity and resist success- 
fully those notoriously subtle influences which they exert 
upon so many under like circumstances. Does it follow, 
then, that these persons, so invulnerable themselves, are at 
liberty to introduce these drinks on their family board, and 
partake of them in that moderation which the occasion 
implies and insures ? If we take the Apostle's third direc- 
tion in relation to the meats, our answer must be emphati- 
cally. No ! As the presence of a weak brother required the 
abstention of his stronger or more enlightened brother from 
the meats which had been dedicated to idols, so should the 
presence at the table of persons to whom intoxicating drink 
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would be an offence, or a cause of stumbling, determine 
those to whom they are not, not only to abstain from 
them personally, but to banish them altogether from their 
table, and out of their houses. 

Let us, by way of illustration, suppose a case : — Imagine 
a father of a family, a good man, and of whose good- 
ness and piety his children entertain not the shadow of 
a doubt ; they witness his religious devoutness, his constant 
and regular family devotions, his deep and earnest prayers, 
his profound respect for God's holy day, and reverence for 
God's sacred word; all these have impressed them deeply, and 
left them in no doubt with respect to the sincerity of his piety. 
But this man, we may further suppose, is in the habit of 
partaking, of course moderately, of fermented liquors, though 
only as a beverage with his meals. His children have wit- 
nessed this, and the fact has been enough to impress those 
children with the notion that to indulge thus in those bever- 
ages is a perfectly safe practice ; they infer, and very 
naturally, indeed, that their good, pious father could not do 
wrong ; they would, therefore, consider themselves free to 
partake of them. The habit never gained upon the father 
owing to a variety of causes — possibly his natural tempera- 
ment may have had no inconsiderable part in it, for as we 
-well know, some sorts of temperament are less susceptible 
to its influence than others ; his natural strength of will may 
possibly have contributed somewhat to his protection against 
its subtle influence ; and lastly, his deep and strong religious 
sense would act as a powerful motive to self-restraint. By 
reason of one or other, or of all these various causes, he has 
escaped the insidious and subtle influence which alcoholic 
drinks exert upon, by far the larger number of, those who 
habitually indulge in them. 
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But his children may not possess these safeguards against 
this ensnaring power ; they may be very differently consti- 
tuted physically from their father, and be possessed of a 
temperament peculiarly susceptible to such allurements. 
They may not have the strength of will which characterizes 
him, and moreover, their hearts may not have been brought 
under the power of religion ; they, therefore, would not be 
furnished with the strong religious motive which happily he 
possesses. In the face of such possibilities, what father can 
guarantee that his child will not fall a victim to the snares of 
drunkenness ? Does not the history of thousands of families 
verify the correctness of the above supposititious case ? How 
many young men and women who in the very prime of their 
life have fallen prematurely into a drunkard's grave, could 
trace their first lesson in drinking to the family table ? Many 
of these have occupied respectable positions in society, 
received the best education, and may have been surrounded 
by every imaginable religious influence ; yet, against the 
power of alcohol all availed nothing ; the taste for strong 
drink once engendered, this enemy of the soul having once 
got in, in spite of every influence, keeps his palace as a strong 
man armed. 

Such being the fact, does it not look as if it should be 
the very first duty of a Christian parent, at whatever cost of 
personal taste or comfort, to banish for ever from his table 
all beverages, which, by their presence may lead their child- 
ren to become the victims of such catastrophes as we have 
described above. Surely a Christian sense of duty, fortified 
and strengthened by the most powerful of all instincts — 
parental love, makes the course of every father and mother 
clear on this matter, and ought to make it easy. The fol- 
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lowing exciting incident occurred a short while ago in 

America. It relates to a man whose duty it was to attend a 

swing-bridge crossing a river for the passage of a train. The 

appearance of the train at a certain point was his signal for 

commencing to work the bridge. On one occasion, when 

engaged as usual in working the bridge for an approaching 

train to pass over, his little boy, who was at that time playing 

about his feet, slipt over the edge of the quay into the water 

below. As might be expected, the father's first impulse was 

to leap into the river to rescue his child ; but as he was 

about to relinquish the handle, he saw the rushing train and 

was reminded thereby of the fearful consequences to the 

unsuspecting passengers if he left his post. With terrible 

resolve he closed his eyes upon his child struggling in the 

seething tide below, and clung to his post. The train passed 

safely over, but the child perished — a sacrifice to the father's 

heroic sense of duty. It is truly a sad circumstance when 

the fatherly instinct and the sense of duty conflict as in this 

case, but the yielding of the former to the latter is the sub- 

limest of all triumphs. He who gains such a victory over 

self is a hero of the truest type. But in the particular course 

vre are urging upon Christian parents in relation to intoxi-' 

cants, there is no clashing of those feelings ; on the contrary, 

the two work together, the sense of duty here is fortified by 

the parental instinct. Surely no Christian parent can be so 

selfish as to allow any sense of personal benefit derived from 

intoxicants to overcome both his parental instinct and sense 

of duty to immortal souls. 

In the last passage it will be observed that the Apostle 
mentions the claim of another's conscience ; this calls up to 
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his mind another of the Corinthian brethren's pleas which 
he proceeds to deal with. 

"For why is my liberty judged of another man's conscience? 
For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for 
that for which I give thanks ? " Verses 29, 30. 

The Apostle's reply to this plea is twofold. 

I. He appeals first to the two grand general principles that 
are to guide Christians in all their conduct^ and secondly ^ his 
own example, 

** Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God. Give none offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God : even as I 
please all mtn in all things^ not seeking mine own profit, but 
iht profit of many, that they m?y be saved. Be ye followers 
of me, even as I also am of Christ." Verses 31 — 33. xi. i. 

These thoughts are but a repetition of what he has said 
before in course of the preceding discussion, and the relative 
conjunction " therefore " implies that the Apostle intended 
the above statement to be, not only a reply to the plea im- 
mediately preceding it, but also a deduction from the whole 
of his preceding reasoning. 

Let us glance at them briefly, one by one — 

I. He refers them to the two grand first principles of all 
Christian conduct. These are 

(a) The glory of God. 

"Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God. " 

The promotion of the divine glory should be a paramount 
consideration with Christians at all times. The considera- 
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ion of his glory should take precedence of every other 
onsideration. Whatever conduct or practice conduces not 

to this must be renounced without a moment's hesitation or 

St. particle of reservation. 
(dj The benefit of men. 

" Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, 
nor to the church of God." 

•From these words it will be seen that Christians are to be 
3)articularly careful, not only to have regard to the honest 
scruples of their brethren with tender consciences, but also 
to avoid by every possible means giving offence, or proving 
a hindrance to the irrelijgious world. They are to have 
regard to Jews and Gentiles, as well as to the church of 
God. Not only is their conduct amenable to the claims of 
the Christian brotherhood, but is equally so to the wider 
one oi human brotherhood. Christians are to shape their 
conduct in all matters not only with a view to the benefit of 
their brethren, but also with a view to winning the world to 
God. 

2. As a further reply to the above quoted plea of the 
Corinthian brethren, he directs their attention to his own 
example, which is a beautiful instance of the practical car- 
rying out of the principles just enunciated. 

** Even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved. Be ye 
followers of me, even as I also am of Christ." Verses 33. xi. i. 

Here we have the principle which actuated the Apostle 
throughout his whole life — not his own profit, but the profit 
of others. He never indulged in loud protestations respect- 
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ing his personal rights and liberty to do this or that. He 
never sought to ensure his own comfort or happiness, but in 
all things, and at all times, he sought the profit of the many 
— their salvation. To this end he entirely subordinated 
self. He seems to have had no feeling or purpose, no will 
or power, no word or thought, only as they contributed to 
the promotion of the salvation of human souls. But in all 
this he is particularly careful to tell the Corinthians that he 
was but the follower of Jesus Christ ; he calls upon them to 
follow him in this respect, as he followed Christ. His state- 
ment that he was a follower of Christ contrasts strikingly 
with the statements made respecting him by which some of 
them made him a competitor with Christ, (i. 12.) and they 
professed to follow him as such, but in the most emphatic 
manner he disclaims the position thus allotted him by their 
carnality, (iii. 3.) and describes himself as but a humble fol- 
lower of Christ This call upon them to be his followers, as 
he was i^a^ follower of Christ, is to be understood as in con- 
trast to their profession of being his followers as the rival of 
Christ ; and this appeal to them to follow him receives pecu- 
liar force from the fact that they professed to be his followers 
in a special sense, as if he should say, " Ye profess to be my 
followers, then be so in this respect ; follow me in manifest- 
ing regard for the scruples of your weaker brethren, and in a 
readiness to make sacrifices to ensure their salvation." 

As this last argument, as we have observed above, is but a 
repetition of thoughts which have been already advanced in 
the former part of the reasoning, what was said there respect- 
ing their bearing upon the relation of Christians to intoxi- 
cating drinks will apply here. 
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We will now briefly sum up the teaching of this apostolic 
dissertation. It teaches in most unreserved and emphatic 
terms, 

1. That Chrtstians are to abstain from things which are in 
any degree inimical to the welfare of others, 

2, That Christians are to abstain from things that, by whatso- 
ever means, and in whatever degree endanger their own salvation. 

This duty of abstention it enforces, 

1. By considerations the weightiest that can ever engage 
the human mind — ^the salvation of souls for whom Christ 
died, and the glory of God. 

2. By examples the most eminent and illustrious ever 
presented for human imitations-Paul the Apostle, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Such is the apostolic teaching. Intoxicating drinks being 
most emphatically in the category of things that cause others 
to offend, and that endanger more or less the salvation of 
those who indulge in them, are therefore things from which 
Christians are by- the weightiest considerations called upon 
to abstain. 

Let Christians, with the earnest seriousness which the 
awful gravity of the question demands, endeavour to realize 
the fearful extent of the evil engendered by the practice of 
indulging in intoxicating drinks. Whatever might have been 
said of the evils which flowed from the practice of eating 
meats offiered to idols, may be emphasized a millionfold in 
respect to the evils flowing from indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks ; in fact, the evils of the ancient practice, by the side 
of the abounding evils of the modern one, dwindle into utter 
insignificance. The disastrous physical and moral results of 
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indulging in strong drinks are unparalleled by anything in the 
annals of human society. Let Christians, in all seriousness, 
think of the moral and everlasting ruin in which it engulphs 
thousands of immortal souls ; let them earnestly consider 
the physical and intellectual ruin and misery it necessarily 
entails upon millions of innocent beings, whose only crime 
is that they are naturally dependent upon those who indulge 
in them. Is it nothmg to those who are declared to be the 
salt of the earth, that their beloved land is deluged with 
crime, three-fourths of which are traceable to love of, and 
indulgence in, these drinks — crimes which undermine and 
destroy its material, commercial, social, and religious life ? 
Is it nothing. Christian, to thee who art emphatically thy 
brother's keeper, that by this practice thousands of such are 
annually lost to the church ; many plunged irretrievably into 
the vortex of drunkenness ? Is it nothing to the Christian 
church, which is said to be the light of the world, that the 
wealth gathered at so much cost of labour, of skill, and 
genius, and which should contribute to the feeding of its 
creatures, the educating of the masses, and the evangelizing 
of the world, is wasted at the rate of millions annually, and 
well would it be if we could say that it is only wasted ? 

In the face of the existence of such enormous evils arising 
from indulgence in intoxicating drinks, rests no responsibility 
upon you, follower of the holy Jesus ? Are you not prepared 
in humble earnestness to ask, "Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do ? " The answer to such a question is given with no 
uncertain sound in the portion of God's word under discus- 
sion. If you have regard to its clear and distinct teaching, 
you will be compelled to cast from you the accursed cup, to 
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renounce for ever a practice which is the prolific source of 
so much evil. Shall Christians shrink from endorsing the 
example of the great Apostle in this respect? Mark his 
marvellous spirit of self-denial, note the breadth and depth 
of his sympathy with his weak brother ; there is no sacrifice 
he is not prepared to make, no right he is not willing, in his 
unbounding sympathy, to forego, if thereby he may ensure 
his safety. The salvation of a soul is to him a thing of such 
paramount importance, that it rises superior to every con- 
sideration of self. Shall the Apostle manifest this remark- 
able spirit of benevolent regard for his weak brother, and 
adopt this noble course of self-denial, with the view of 
avoiding a certain evil, and shall Christians refuse to show 
the same regard and adopt a similar course in view of an 
evil of so much greater magnitude ? Is the duty of self- 
denial in the interest of others less binding upon Christians 
of the present age than upon those of apostolic times ? Is 
it not as incumbent in the presence of evils of great magni- 
tude, as in the presence of those of immeasurably less 
magnitude ? Is it not as indispensable for the reclamation 
of the many as of the comparatively few ? 

Let Christians duly consider the evil. Let them set before 
them the sublime example of the Apostle. Let them be 
followers of him as he was of Christ. The principle of bene- 
volent regard for others so nobly exemplified by him, was 
also the grand principle, the master motive of the sublime 
conduct of the Lord Jesus Christ — " He pleased not him- 
self," " this mind was in him/* " He looked not upon his 
own things but upon the things of others." Has not the 
gospel the moral and spiritual energy requisite to raise its 
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adherents of the present day up to this measure of devotion, 
to bring them to the height of this grand example, which, 
after all, is but the proper level of their holy and high calling 
as co-workers with Christ in the work of human redemption ? 
What accession of moral and spiritual power would not this 
self-denying action ensure to the church ? Was the Apostle 
any the less fitted for the work of preaching the gospel by 
this victory over self in the interests of others ? May not 
the great lack of spiritual life and saving power so manifest 
in the Christian church of the present day, be owing in a 
great measure to its marvellous apathy with reference to this 
evil of drunkenness — its moral cowardice in shrinking 
from the adoption of the apostolic method of dealing 
therewith? The church needs a more manly type of 
Christianity, a Christianity of the noble character presented 
by the Apostle, ready to attack, and capable of grappling 
with this giant evil, which preys upon the very vitals of 
society. Let Christians look to it, if the church by its cul- 
pable and cowardly hesitation and apathy should fail in its 
duty, what Mordecai declared would befall the hesitating 
Queen of Persia shall surely befall it. " For if thou alto- 
gether holdest thy pecue at this timcy then shall there enlarge- 
ment and deliverance arise * * * from another place, ^^ 

Woe be to the church when God shall have to delegate to 
another the work he has allotted to it — the work for the 
accomplishing of which it exists — not simply its own salva- 
tion, but also the removal of all manner of evil out of the 
world; the purifying of human society from whatever 
demoralizes and degrades it It is inconceivable how a 
community existing professedly for this end should so mar- 
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vellously fail to apprehend its obligations in relation to an 
evil so far-reaching and overwhelming in its effects as the 
drinking customs of the age. Here we have presented to us 
the mournful spectacle of a community professing to be 
God's sole witness to truth and holiness, nevertheless main- 
ing an attitude of all but the most stolid indifference 
towards an evil, the most gigantic that ever cursed humanity. 
And yet, whilst this is the attitude of the church, almost 
every other section of the nation is fearfully alive to it, and 
is becoming more so every day. What more saddening 
spectacle can there be to a right-minded Christian^ than the 
sight of secularists and infidels doing the work which ought 
to be done by his own brethren. Infidels and secularists 
have become Apostles of temperance and sobriety, whilst 
Christians stand aloof. Does not this look very much like 
the realization of the observation of Mordecai ? Does it not 
look as if God, because the church has this time altogether held 
its peace, were giving to the victim of intemperance enlargement 
and deliverance from another place ? Here is the church's 
severest rebuke — the transference of its candlestick to the 
hands of its most open enemies. Let Christians take to 
heart the words of their Lord and Master to his church, in 
face of similar conduct : " Repent ; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will fight against thee with the sword 
of my mouth." 

The following is a rSsumi of the whole discussion, with 
the text arranged in the order of the argument. The various 
pleas of the Corinthians distinguished from the Apostle's 
reasoning by being put in italics. 
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• • • 
Vlll. 

The etatement of the Now as touching things offered unto idols, I 
matter to be discnsBed. 

The first plea of the Cor- We know that we all have knowledge. 
inthians quoted by Paul. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 

interrupted by a digresBion edifieth. And if any man think 2 

that he knoweth any thing, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought 
to know. But if any man love 3 
God, the same is known of him. 

The resumption of the As concerning therefore the eating of those 4 
first plea of the Corinthians things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, 

we know that an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is none other God but 
one. For though there be that are called 5 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as 
there be gods many, and lords many,) but 6 
to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him ; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. 

The Apostle denies the Howbeit there is not in every man that 7 
universality of the know- knowledge : for some with conscience of 
ledge here claimed. ^^ .^^j ^^^^ ^j^.^ j^^^^ eat ^ as a thing 

offered unto an idol : and their conscience 
being weak is defiled. 

The second plea of the But meat commendeth us not to God: for 8 
Corinthians. neither, if we eat, ate we the better; neither, 

if we eat not, are we the worse, 

TheApostle'sreplytothe But take heed lest by any means this 9 

**** P^®*' liberty of your's become a stumblingblock 

(a)ThatmenarenotatUber. ^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ For if any man lo 
ty to act according to the 1.. u 1 ^ 1 1 j •* * 

measureof theirknowledge. ^ee thee which hast knowledge sit at meat 

when such endangers the in the idol's temple, shall not the con- 
salvation of others. science of him which b weak be embold- 
ened to eat those things which are offered 
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to idols ; and through thy knowledge H 
shall the weak brother perish for whom 
Christ died ? But when ye sin so against 12 
the brethren, and wound their weak con* 
science, ye sin against Christ. Where- 13 
fore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend. 

X. 

(b) That men are not at Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye I 
Hberfy to do that wiich should be ignorant, how that all our fathers 
widangers their own salva- ^^^g ^^^^^ ^j^^ ^.Jqu^j^ ^^d all passed 

.^, ^ „, ^ ^ . through the sea : and were all baptized to 2 

ThiB he iUoBtrates by ex- ** ' *^ 

•mplea drawn from th« his- ^oses in the cloud and in the sea; and 3 
iory of Israel of dd. did all eat the same spiritual meat; and 4 

did all drink the same spiritual drink : for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that fol- 
lowed them : and that Rock was Christ. 
But with many of them God was not well 5 
pleased : for they were overthrown in the 
wilderness. Now these things were our 6 
examples, to the intent we should not lust 
after evil things, as they also lusted. Nei- 7 
ther be ye idolaters, as werr some of them ; 
as it is written. The people sat down to eat 
and drink, and rose up to play. Neither 8 
let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand. Neither let us tempt 9 
Christ, as some of them also tempted, and 
were destroyed of serpents. Neither mur- 10 
mur ye, as some of them also murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer. Now 1 1 
all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples : and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the 

world are come. 
L 
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'■ A vrord of caution. Wherefore let him that thinketh he stand- 12 

eth take heed lest he fall. 

A w(»d of comfort. There hath no temptation taken you but ij 

such as is common to man : but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will 
with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it, 

A word of exhortation. Wherefore, my dearly belaved, flee from 14 

idolatry. 

The Apostle haring thus I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I 15 
disposed of the laat plea, say. The cup of blessing which we bless, 16 
retams to the first, viz.. the j^ .j ^^^ ^^ communion of the blood of 
plea of tite nothingness of _..___ . , , . , , . . 

idote; the correctness of <^^^^ The bread which we break, is it 
thiB he denies, and iHus- not the communion of the body of Christ ? 
trates his position by a For we daftjg^many are one bread, undone if 
reference to the Lord's sup- body : for we are all partakers of that one 
per and the Jewish altar. ^read. Behold Israel after the flesh i are 18: 

not they which eat of the sacrifices parta- 
kers of the altar ? What say I then ? that l^ 
the idol is any thing, or that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing? 
But / say, that the things which the Gen- 20> 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and 
not to God : and I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils. Ye 21 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils : ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord's table, and of the table of devils. 
Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are 22 
we stronger than he ? 

Another Corinthian plea All things are lawful for me^ 23 

Answer. But all things are not expedient.. 
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ThB nme plea repeated. All thinngs are lawful for trie. 

Again answered. But all things edify not. Let no man seek 24 

his own, but every man another's. 

DireotionB for partionlar Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 25 
<»*®*' eat, asking no question for conscience sake : 

for the earth is the Lord's, and the fulness 26 
thereoC If any of them that believe not 27 
bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to 
go ; whatsoever is set before you, eat, ask- 
ing no question for conscience sake. But 28 
if any man say unto you, This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that 
shewed it, and for conscience sake: for the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof: 
conscience, I say, not thine own, but of 29 
the other. 

Another Corinthian plea, ^(f' tvhy is my liberty judged of another 

man's conscience t For if I by grcue be a 30 
partaker, why am I eml spoken of for that 
for which I give thanks t 

The reply: menshotddbe Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 31 
guided not by a selfiBh re- whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
gard for their own righte, God. Give none offence, neither to the 32 

but by a regard for God's , i. *u /^ *-i * «.u 

^ ® Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 

gldiy and the good of men: 

UluBtrated l^ the Apostle's c^"'^^^ ^^ ^^- ^^^'^ ^ ^ P^^^« ^" '^^ 
own example. ^^ ^^1 things, not seeking mine own profit, 

but the profit of many, that they may be xi. 

saved. Be ye followers of me, even as I I 

also am of Christ. 
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APPENDIX I, 



Romans xiv. 3, 6, 14, 23* 



There are in PauFs writings other passages in which he 
deals with the question of meats, and as they are, like those 
already dealt with, frequently quoted by non-abstainers for 
the purpose of refuting total-abstinence arguments based 
upon scripture, we cannot in our present enquiry afford to 
overlook them. The following passages from Romans xiv- 
are of tea so used : — 

** For one believeth that he may eat all things : another, who is 
weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not ; and let not him which eateth not judge him 
that eateth: for God hath received him. Who art thou that 
judgest another man's servant? to his own master he standeth 
or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden up: for God is able to 
make him stand. * * * He that eateth, eateth to the 
Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he th?t eateth not, to 
the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks." 

To understand these passages it is necessary for us to bear 
in mind the following facts : — 

I. That much of the meats sold in the markets of the 
Gentile cities was meat which had been previously offered to 
idols. Now, to the Jews, such meats were an abomination. 
To eat of it was, in their estimation, an act of pure idolatry. 
Hence, in their extreme caution to secure themselves against 
such heinous sin, they went the length of abstaining from all 
meats whatsoever, and adopted a purely vegetable diet. 
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This is the meaning of the reference in verse 2nd to the 
weak brother who ate herbs. The Jews who had embraced 
Christianity lost none of their scruples in this respect by the 
change in their religion. They tenaciously adhered to their 
practice of absolute abstention from all meats, and, what 
was more, they very strenuously sought to impose the same 
rule upon their Gentile brethren. They wished to make 
abstinence from all meats and drinks (wines) obligatory on 
all who embraced Christianity. They went further, they 
sought to make the observance of Jewish holydays and sab- 
bath days obligatory upon them. On the other hand, the 
Gentile converts made no scruple of showing their contempt 
for these rules and regulations, and their scorn of those who 
observed them. The two parties went the length of judging 
(verse 4) each other ; that is, as I understand it, refusing to 
admit the genuineness of each other^s Christianity. This 
mutual misunderstanding of each other on the part of the 
Jews and Gentiles in relation to the practices above alluded 
to, is unquestionably the key of the passage quoted 
above. The manner in which the Apostle deals with 
these two parties is this. 

(i.) He urges them to exercise, in a spirit of love and 
tenderness, mutual forbearance. He claims for each one to 
be animated in his practice by no less a motive than the 
glory of God. " He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not, and giveth God thanks." 

(2.) He seejcs to impress them with the wickedness of this 
attempt to set themselves up as judges of one another, and 
to show them that each was responsible to God alone 
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'- ■ *• But wKy dost thou judge thy brother? ot why dost thoa set at 
nought thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. * * * So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God." Verses lo, 12, 

The first qtiestion, " But why dost thou judge thy bro- 
ther ? " refers to the Jew's condemnation of the Gentile for 
^claiming his liberty to eat, for in verse 2nd we find the 
** judging " is directed against him who eats. The second 
question, "Why dost thou set at nought thy brother?" 
describes the conduct of the Gentile who treated his Jewish 
brother, who did not eat, with contempt and scorn, regarding 
his scruples as an instance of a despicable weakness. Ver. 2. 

In the first question, the one directed to the Jew, in which 
his right to judge or condemn his brother is denied, of 
course the Gentile brother's right to eat is implied. But 
this liberty, be it carefully noted, is not to be by any means 
confounded with the liberty claimed by the Corinthians in 
their pleas in support and in justification of the rights of 
Christians to frequent the idol feasts. They are, certainly, 
two very different things. The liberty conceded by the 
Apostle in the passage in question is obviously the same as 
that allowed in i Cor. x. 25 — 27, and already dealt with on 
page 63. 

" Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no ques- 
tion for conscience sake. * * * If any of them that 
believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed to go ; 
whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question for 
conscience sake." 

Now what we have said on page 64 respectmg the bearing 
of the permission given in these words upon the case of 
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intoxicatrng drinks, will apply with precisely the same force 
in the case of the passage under consideration. To those 
observations, therefore, we refer the reader. 

2. Having shown the Jew how wrong it was on his part to- 
*' judge" his brother uncharitably for exercising his just 
right, the Apostle next proceeds to deal with the Gentile, 
and to show him on the other hand, how wrong and unchari- 
table it was in him to despise his weaker brother, and to- 
insist upon his right to follow a course that gave him such 
pffence. 

'*Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock or an occasion 
to fall in his brother's way. I know and am persuaded by 
the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself : but 
to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean. But if thy brother be grieved' with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with, thy meat 
for whom Christ died." 

Here we have the following points. 

1. That rather than entertain narrow, uncharitable thoughts 
of his brother, it was his duty to make it a matter of thought* 
fill study to avoid giving him an occasion to stumble* 

2. That things which are not in themselves unclean,, 
nevertheless become so to those who esteem them such ; 
therefore the eating of them would be esteemed by such as 
hold these convictions a sinful act. 

3. That it was not, therefore, walking charitably, or acting 
in a brotherly manner and as became a Christian, to follow 
a course in relation to these otherwise lawful things, that 
gg.ve offence or caused grief to his weaker brother. 



Then follow some exceedingly impressive considerations 
for the purpose of enforcing the duty of kindly consideration 
for those who may have tender consciences in relation to 
these matters, 

I. The consideration that persistence in the selfish course 
might involve the destruction of him for whom Christ died. 
This is precisely the same as the one adduced to enforce the 
same duty upon the Corinthians. " And through thy know- 
ledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died?" 

Here we must ask, how would the eating by the stronger 
brother of things deemed unclean by the weaker brother lead 
to the destruction of the latter ? It could not be in the 
same way as that result was brought about in the case of the 
Corinthian weak brother. The destruction of the latter was 
effected by the example of his stronger brother confirming 
his impression of the claims of the idol, and so inducing him 
to eat out of reverence to it, which would be an act of 
idolatry. (See page 27.) But the weak brother in the passage 
now under consideration was not a Gentile convert, with an 
imperfectly enlightened conscience in regard to idols, but a 
Jew to whom idols were an utter abomination. To such an 
one, no example of any Gentile Christian could have any 
effect to induce him to enter an idol temple or join in its 
feasts, or even eat such meats as had been dedicated to the 
idot, no matter where it might be placed before him. In 
what way, then, could this eating of his stronger brother 
affect him to his destruction ? If we but bear in mind the 
depth and strength of the Jew's feelings and convictions on 
this matter of the meats, we can very well understand how per- 
sistence in a practice so obnoxious to him, and accompanied 
as it often was by a freedom of self-indulgence bordering 
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upon excessive laxity, would wound his conscience and exas- 
perate his feelings to the length of disgusting him with the 
religion of Christ, and possibly of driving him to apostatize ; 
thus would he be destroyed for whom Christ died. It is 
intended by the expression "for whom Christ died," to show 
in as strong a light as possible the contrast between 
the conduct of Christ, his deep tenderness and marvellous 
sacrifice, and that of those strong Christians who showed so 
little regard for the honest scruples of their weaker brothren. 

2. The second consideration by which he would enforce 
the duty of abstinence for the sake of others. 

** Let not then your good be evil spoken of." 

Their good would be their enliglitenment in regard to the 
' liberty pertaining to Christians, and their emancipation from 
the bondage of ordinances, and from superstitious regard for 
eeremonial regulations. But if they carried out these con- 
victions at the risk of imperilling the safety of others, then 
their good, their superior enlightenment and their greater 
liberty, would only expose them to censure and misrepresen- 
tation. It is never wise and prudent to court misrepresen- 
tations, however unjust. Their own comfort and the interests 
of religion requires that Christians should be. willing to make 
sacrifices for the sake of avoiding unjust detraction. 

3. The third consideration for the enforcement of this 
duty of self-sacrifice is the fcict that the things they are 
required to sacrifice are not things essential to the promotion 
of their higher interest. 

" For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" Verse 17^ 
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4. Another consideration is, that he wlio follows such a 
course is assured of the aiiprobation of both God and men. 
" For he that in these things serveth Christ !J acceptable to God, 
and approved of men." Verse 18. 

He who chooses to serve Christ by following righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost in preference to seek- 
ing his pleasure in meats and drinks, not only secures the 
approbation of men, the weak brethren, who are thus con- 
ciliated by having their scruples respected, but he secures 
the approval of God, the Divine Judge, who is not unrighte- 
ous to forget men's labours of love, whether they take the 
form of active benevolence, or the often far more difEcult 
form of self-abnegation and sacrifice. " Righteousness and 
Peace " are placed in contrast to meats and the luxuries of 
the table. " The joy of the Holy Ghost " is contrasted with 
the drinks, the exhilarating pleasures of the wine cup. These 
two things we find the Apostle elsewhere contrasting. "And 
be ye not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be ye iiUed 
with the Spirit." To what a lamentable extent is it customary 
for Christian men to seek their solace from trouble, and 
their stimulus in those moods of mental depression and sea- 
sons of anxiety to which all men, engaged in the active duties 
of life, are more or less exposed, in the mind-debasing exhilar- 
ations of intoxicants rather than in the purifying and elevat- 
ing joys of the Spirit — ^joys awakened by convictions of 
God's love and the. assurances of his sympathy. 

5. This duty of abstention is further enforced by the con- 
sideration that these meats and drinks, however innocent 
they may be to the strong, become even to him an evil when 
partaken of to the offence or injury of his brother. 
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" For meat destroy not the work of God (the work of God in thy 
own soul, his righteousness, his power and joy). All things 
indeed are pure ; but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence." Verse 20. 

In verse 14th (see above) we are told that an act, which 
is, in itself considered, perfectly innocent, if it is esteemed an 
evil, becomes truly such to him who esteems it so. The 
sight of it therefore grieves him (verse 15), that is, 
wounds his conscience and excites his sorrow. But, the 
verse under consideration (20th) represents this estimate of 
the act by the weak brother and the impression of it upon 
his mind, as having a very significant reflex effect upon 
the stronger brother himself, it made the act, otherwise inno- 
cent, an evil to himself. The blow which his eating deals to 
the conscience of his brother rebounds upon his own con- 
science. If his act results injuriously to another it cannot 
but harm himself ; he himself is injured in his moral nature 
by so much as he has offended his brother. Surely, then, in 
view of such possible results, " it is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth, or is offended, or is made weak." 

6. The last consideration by which the Apostle enforces 
this duty of abstention is the example of our Lord. 

"We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edification. For even Christ 
pleased not himself." xv. i — 3. 

In this example of our Lord the Apostle reaches the 
climax-fact for the enforcement upon Christians of the 
duty of self-abnegation and sacrifice for others. 
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Our next enquiry is as to the bearing of this reasoning of 
the Apostle relative to the meats upon the relation of 
Christians to the intoxicating drinks of the present day. It 
is very obvious that the whole of the above argument leads 
to this conclusion, — ^That no Christian has the right to insist 
upon a course of action which is in any way offensive (inju- 
rious) to his brother, that whenever this is done, it is done 
to the great detriment of the work of God, whether in the 
soul of him who is offended, or of him who is the offender ; 
that the charitable thing in such a case, the course approved 
of by God, and enforced by the grandest example, that of 
Christ, is to waive one's right, and respect our weaker 
brethren's scruples. 

Intoxicating drinks notably come within the category of 

things that cause men by the thousands to offend. Were 
they as innocent, as some strenuously contend they are, in 
themselves considered, as the meats dealt with by the 
Apostle in the argument before us, yet it is our duty to our 
brethren, whom they so frequently cause to stumble, to 
Christ who died for such, and to God who, with the infinite 
solicitude of a Divine Fatherhood, wills and seeks their sal- 
vation, to cast them away from us for ever. But are they 
thus innocent in themselves ? For our answer to this 
question we refer the reader to our observations on pages 

53—60. 

But even supposing they were, and that the furthest extent 

of their evil consisted in the use of them being a matter of 

offence to another, who only esteems them to be evil, even 

then, on the Apostle's showing in the case of the meats, 

every true follower of Jesus, professing to have his love in 

his heart, should repudiate them entirely and for ever. 
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APPENDIX II. 



Colossi ANS ii. i6. 



"Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath 

This is another passage frequently cited by non-abstainers 
in justification of their moderate use of intoxicating drinks. 
This passage belongs to the same class as the one just dealt 
with in the preceding appendix. It recognises the Gentile 
brethren's liberty in the matter of meats and other cere- 
monials with which the ordinance-enslaved Jew, Christian as 
he was, sought to burden them. But this liberty of the 
brethren in Colosse was, we may be sure, like that of the 
brethren in Rome, subject to limitations. It could be justly 
exercised, and in a manner to secure the approval of the 
Divine Master, only when there was no danger of its working 
mischief to others or to the person exercising it. It is true 
that the Apostle does not specify the limitations here as he 
does in the case of the Romans, and with which we have 
dealt at length in the preceding appendix. 

No Christian, however, can.be dealing justly with the word 
of God in applying such a passage as the above without 
interpreting it in the light of other passages having special 
reference to the same matter. Here are two passages, 
each conceding a certain liberty, but along with one 
are given certain limitations prohibiting the exercise of it in 
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certain circumstances. Are we not required to apply the 
limitations of the one passage equally to the other under the 
same conditions ? This would be the only fair and equi- 
table mode of carrying out the instructions of God's word. 
He who seeks to justify his use of intoxicants by the passage 
above, is clearly contravening the very emphatic teaching in 
Romans and Corinthians. 
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